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I—THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


HE common term now in use to indicate the subject which we 

introduce under the familiar title of “The Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” is Soteriology, a word which literally means a discourse 
on safety, or, commonly, health; but, in its theological application, it 
is employed to signify the doctrine of redemption. But few subjects 
have so engaged the greatest minds of the world, and none has 
excited a wider range of discussion. It stands with the question of 
the Trinity for metaphysical intricacy and subtlety, and is intimately 
connected with it in its ultimate conclusions. We propose to review 
the great movements of the doctrinal discussion to which it has 
given rise, and to bring before the readers of the QUARTERLY the 
distinctions and differences that investigation and controversy have 
developed. 

It is important to remember that Jesus Christ was not the pro- 
pounder of doctrines. He was a revelation—the founder of a relig- 
ion—not the author of a dogmatic theology, but the author and 
finisher of fazth. (Heb. xii, 2.) In relation to the past, his revela- 
tion was something altogether new; and in relation to the future, 
something altogether perfect. On the one: hand, therefore, it is not 
to be explained by any antecedent ideas of which it is simply a 
development, or deduction; nor, on the other, is it be comple- 


mented or made perfect by any additions. As a life, it evolves itself 
VoL. IV.—19 
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by its own law and conditions, and is to be understood and explained 
by its own elements, which are divinely given, and must be received 
as given, by faith. In constructing a doctrine, therefore, we have only 
to bring into systematic order the elements of this revelation, and 
reduce them to a scientific explanation. The science finds its facts 
in the revelation and the life which stands connected with it as its 
fruit; and will be more or less accurate and perfect, as these are 
more or less fully and thoroughly understood. 

With the primitive Church, we may expect, therefore, that the 
doctrine will-be less prominent. It is a development of reflection ; 
at the same time, the great fact of redemption by Christ constitutes 
the essence of faith. “The fathers of the primitive Church regarded 
his death as a sacrifice and a ransom (Adzpov), and ascribed to his 
blood the power of cleansing from guilt and sin.” But they made 
but little effort to reduce these great facts, which were received in 
fullness of faith, to any scientific explanation. Justin Martyr taught 
that the renovation and restoration of mankind were brought about 
by the doctrine of Christ. Christ was held as a person, in himself 
meeting and supplying every need of salvation: how he did this was 
not so fully explained. Irenzeus says: “The Son was made man, 
that he might bring man to know God, and bring God to dwell in 
man. So it pleased the Father.” He contemplates the work of 
redemption as running through the whole life, in all its stages, from 
infancy to death, and reaching its crowning work in the victory 
over the grave. So, also, Clement and Origen regard it as the union 
of the human and the Divine, commencing in regeneration and 
progressively developing to final perfection in glory. 

Still, the connection between the death of Christ as a sac- 
rifice and the salvation of man, is by no means omitted or left to 
vague conjecture. Barnabas, Clement Romanus, Ignatius, and Justin 
Martyr agree in teaching that the death of Jesus was sacrificial. 
It was that we might be sanctified by the remission of sin (Bar.), 
‘ which is by the sprinkling of blood. 

Clement of Alexandria abounds with passages relative to the 
efficacy of the death of Jesus; but how this redemption was achieved, 
by what precise influence man was ransomed, this question does not 
appear to have been raised by many; and the answer given by those 
who did consider it, was not only superficial, but determined by 
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notions of the conflict ‘between Christ and the devil which were 
crude and inadequate. “That the death of Christ,” says Baur (ic., 
p. 28), “represented the victory over the devil, was so agreeable to 
the entire circle of ideas in which these times moved, that it was very 
difficult to abandon.” Irenzeus develops the idea thus: “Man came 
under the dominion of the devil by violating the Divine command- 
ment. This state of bondage lasted from Adam to Christ. The 
latter delivers man by rendering perfect obedience on the cross, and 
paying a ransom with his blood. God did not rescue their souls 
from the power of the devil by force, as the devil himself had done, 
but secundum suadelam, by persuasion.” This persuasion, it is 
claimed by Baur, Irenzeus means was exerted upon the devil; and 
the redemption, therefore, was an act which was performed with 
direct reference to the claims of the devil. This view has been 
strenuously resisted by many; some contending that the persuasion, 
which, in itself, is the death of Christ, refers to man himself; but 
Dorner and others, that it refers to the Divine justice ; and hence they 
regard Irenzeus as intending to teach the piacular and vicarious doc- 
trine of atonement, which does not appear to have been fully and 
generally developed till a later period. But of this we shall see 
more fully as we proceed. 

Tertullian makes frequent use of the term satisfactzo, but not in 
the sense, it would appear, of vicarious satisfaction that was after- 
ward attached to the term. He explains the passage in Gal. iii, 13, 
where it is said, “ Christ is made a curse for us,” as an accursing not 
by God, but by the Jews. 

Origen held the sacrifice of Christ to be voluntary, proceeding 
from the love of God, but not to satisfy the claims of the Divine jus- 
tice; that is, not in a judicial sense necessary. He concurred with 
Irenzeus in his views as to the chief end being a victory over the 
devil, but thought it was through a deception on the part of God. 
But Origen went further than his predecessors, in extending the 
efficacy of Christ’s victory over the devil to the whole apostate 
world. He was the father of Universalism. “Christ,” says he, “i 
the great High-priest, not only for man, but for every rational crea- 
ture.” This redeeming agency of Christ still continues, in his state 
of exaltation ; he is saving the apostate continually, until the entire 
apostate universe is restored, quoting in proof, Col. i, 20: “ By him 
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to reconcile all things unto himself, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven;” and also Heb. ii, 9: Christ “tasted 
death for every man;” that is, every sinful creature. Thus, it will 
be seen, the seeds not only of Universalism, in the sense of final 
restorationism, but also some of the main features of Arianism, lay 
in the speculative principles of this great Platonic thinker, waiting 
for the time of fruitage in the later developments of the polemic age. 
With Origen terminates what has been properly denominated the 
apologetic period of Church history; and such was the state of opin- 
ion on this subject at its close, A. D. 254. 

The belief of the primitive Church up to this time is finely gen- 
eralized by Hagenbach. He says: 

“The primitive Church generally believed that Jesus Christ was the only way 
of salvation, and the Mediator between God and man. But all men were required 
to appropriate to themselves, by a free and independent act, the blessings which 
Christ has obtained for them, and is willing to bestow upon every one. The for- 
giveness of sins was made to depend on true repentance, and the performance of 
good works. It is to be regretted that the Fathers, in treating of this subject, 
sometimes used language that might easily be interpreted as favorable to the doc- 
trine of the meritoriousness of good works. Nevertheless, all agreed in making 
faith (in accordance with the apostolic doctrine) the conditio sine gua non of sal- 
vation, and acknowledged that z¢ alone possesses the power of making men happy, 
by bringing about an intimate union (zo mystica) between them and God. 
Though the will of man was generally admitted to be free, yet it was felt that it 
must be assisted by Divine grace ; and thus gradually arose the idea of an eternal 
decree of God (predestination), which, however, was not yet thought to be uncon- 
ditional. Origen, in particular, endeavored to explain the relation of predesti- 
nation to the freedom of the human will in such a manner as should not endanger 
the latter.” (Vol. I, p. 196.) 


Origen repudiated the doctrine of reprobation by election. He 
“calls those heterodox, who advance the passage relative to the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart and other passages of the Old Testament of 
similar import, in opposition to the freedom (abzeFvbawy) of the human 
soul. He explains God’s dealings with Pharaoh from physical anal- 
ogies: The rain falls upon different kinds of soil, and causes different 

‘plants to grow ; the sun both melts wax and hardens clay. Even in 
common life it sometimes happens that a good master says to his 
lazy servant whom he has spoiled by indulgence, ‘I have spoiled 
you.’ But he does not mean to say that such was his intention. 
Origen, as Schleiermacher did in later times, perceives, in what is 
called veprobatio, only a longer delay of the grace of God. As a 
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physician often employs those remedies which apparently produce 
bad effects, but heal the disease radically, instead of using such as 
would effect a speedy cure, so God acts in his dealings with men. 
He has prepared their souls, not only for this short, passing life, but 
for eternity.” (I, p. 201.) 

As we have said, the age of apologetics closed with the labors of 
Origen; the age of polemics followed. Gregory of Nyssa (375-94), 
and other theologians, adopted the view of Origen, “that God, in 
order to save man, had defrauded the devil.” The conception of the 
bondage of man was, that man had fallen under the dominion of 
Satan, from which he could only be redeemed by a ransom paid to 
the captor; that Jesus offered himself to the devil, and that he had 
accepted him instead of man, thinking he could hold him; but that, 
in this transaction, Jesus had so veiled his Divine nature as to de- 
ceive the devil; and, after the release of man, had then, by the exer- 
cise of his Divine power, released himself. This deception, Gregory 
and the rest justified upon the principle of the law of retaliation—/er 
talionis. “It was right,” say they, “to cheat the cheater.” This 
idea runs through many of the legends of the Middle Ages, in which 
the devil is represented, notwithstanding his great cunning, as being 
outwitted, and, in comparison with the wisdom of God, after all, but 


a poor, stupid sort of devil! It is said, 


“Tt makes the devil laugh to see the cheater cheated ;” 


But we can scarcely recognize this as consistent with our conceptions 
of God. A doctrine which assumes such a right in the devil to hold 
man as could only be met by a ransom, can hardly be harmonized, 
on ethical ground, with the idea of a fraudulent payment of it. Yet 
even the great mind of Augustine did not appear to see the moral 
absurdity of such an explanation. 

But Gregory Nazianzum (330-390) steadily resisted this strange 
conceit of these polemics. He indignantly rejected the idea of a just 
claim over man on the part of Satan. 

‘We are under the wicked one,” says he, “inasmuch as we were sold unto sin, 
and exchanged pleasures for vileness. If it now be true that a ransom is always 
paid to him who is possessor of the thing for which it is due, I would ask, To 
whom was it paid in this case? and for what reason? Perhaps to Satan himself! 


But it would be a shame to think so. For in that case the robber had not only 
received from God (2. ¢. something else), but God himself (in Christ) as a ransom, 
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and an exceedingly great recompense of his tyranny. Or is it paid to the 
Father himself? In the first place, it might be asked, How could that be, since 
God did not hold us in bondage? And again, How could we satisfactorily explain 
that the Father delighted in the blood of the only begotten Son, since he did not 
even accept the offer of Isaac, but substituted the sacrifice of a ram in the place of 
a rational being? Or is it not evident that the Father received the ransom, not 
because he needed or demanded it, but on account of the Divine economy (é:a rf 
oixovouiar), and because man is to be sanctified by the incarnation of God; that, 
having subdued the tyrant, he might deliver and reconcile us to himself by the 
intercession of his Son?” 


This is approaching nearer to the idea of a piacular and vicarious 
sacrifice ; yet ‘Gregory did not rise altogether above the conception 
of his time, and he particularly recognizes the somewhat favorite 
notion of his age, that the devil was deceived; and, whether we 
admit or deny to him the knowledge of the divine nature of Jesus, 
perhaps it is no unsound view to take of the case, that, if not de- 
ceived, he was at least mistaken as to the final result of the contest. 
The devil did not expect it to end as it did. So thought and rea- 
soned Gregory Nazianzum. ; 

We find, however, that the notion of a debt paid steadily grows 
in the religious mind, and is frequently expressed by the earlier 
polemic writers. Athanasius says: 


“God had threatened to punish transgressors with death, and thus could not 
but fulfill his threatenings. But, on the other hand, it was not in accordance with 
the character of God, that rational beings, to whom he had imparted his own 
Spirit (Zogos), should fall from their first state in consequence of an imposition 
practiced upon them by the devil. This was quite as contrary to the goodness 
of God as it would have been contrary to his justice and veracity not to punish 
the transgressor. When the Logos perceived that nothing but death could save 
men from ruin, he assumed a human body; because the Logos himself—that is, 
the eternal Son of God—could not die. He offered his human nature as a sacrifice 
for all, and fulfilled the law by his death. By it he also destroyed the power of 
the devil.” 


In these views of the sacrifice of Christ, Basil the Great, both 
Cyrils, Hilary, and Ambrose, generally concur. 
_ The subjective view of the death of Christ is also insisted on by 
some of the writers of this period. Gregory Nazianzum says: “God 
became man, and died, that we might live. We have died with 
him; we are glorified with him, because we have risen with him 
from the grave.” So Hilary, Augustine, and others. 
Nor was the ethical bearing of his death overlooked. His whole 
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life, as a life of suffering, taken with his death, was considered as— 
by the influence of its example, and the manifestation which it made 
of the love and mercy of God—a sublime lesson to man, exciting 
him to its imitation, and leading him to love and worship God. 
Gregory the Great, speaking of the incarnation, says: “The Lord 
appeared in the flesh for this: that he might excite the human life, 
by admonishing us; elevate it, by presenting an example; redeem 
it, by dying; restore it, by the resurrection.” Perhaps we shall get 
an adequate idea of the position reached by this age, from an enu- 
meration of the various reasons for Christ’s death, which are given by 
Eusebius, of Cesarea, author of “ Ecclesiastic History,” A. D. 300-340. 
“Christ died,” says he, “1. To prove that he is Lord over both the 
quick and the dead; 2. To redeem from sin; 3. To atone for sin; 
4. To destroy the power of Satan; 5. To give his disciples a visible 
evidence of the realities of the life to come (by his resurrection) ; 
and, 6. To abrogate the sacrifices of the Old Testament.” 

All this was taught and believed; yet the philosophy of it all, 
the doctrine, the scientific explanation, the reduction of the articles 
held in the faith to their metaphysical ground in the attributes of 
God and the immutable principles of ethics,—this was not yet at- 
tempted. With respect to the extent of the atonement, Didymus, of 
Alexandria, and Gregory, of Nyssa, taught that it was commensurate 
with the whole creation or universe, but not, perhaps, in the same 
restorationist sense as Origen held. Augustine held the opposite 
view of a limited atonement. Leo the Great, who died 604, and 
who, by some, is regarded the last of the Fathers or the Patristic 
age, enlarged the extent of the atonement to all who would believe: 
“The shedding of the blood of Christ is so rich and precious, that 
should the whole universe of captives believe in his redemption, the 
chains of the devil could not retain one of them.” 

In the eighth century, the notion of Origen, that the atonement 
was of the nature of a legal transaction with the devil, though 
adopted by John Damascenus, ultimately yielded to a more scientific 
treatment. For several centuries but little was added to the doc- 
trinal literature of the Church, further than to collate and compare 
what had been thought and done by the previous ages. It was the 
period introductory to the scholastic writers, and it was reserved for 
these, by a marvelous expertness of logic, to reduce to scientific 
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forms and demonstrations some of the most recondite doctrines of 


Christianity. Nicholas, Bishop of Methone, in the Greek Church, 
and Anselm, of Canterbury, of the Western Church, about the same 
time, and independently of each other, arrived at similar conclusions 
on the doctrine of the atonement. To the latter we are indebted 
for a more thorough and elaborate development of this subject than 
had ever been produced before. This most marvelous metaphysician 
and logician was severely opposed to the notion of preceding centu- 
ries concerning the claims of the devil, and especially to that expla- 
nation of the atonement which connected it with the idea of a ransom 
paid to Satan; and, in refutation of these views, developed the 
series of arguments and that general system of treatment, which is 
embodied in his work entitled, “Cur Deus Homo?’ He says: 


“God owes the devil nothing but punishment; nor does man owe him any 
thing except that, having been overcome, he should, in turn, conquer him who 
had overcome him. But whatever is required of man, this is due to God, not to 
the devil.” 


He bases his theory and explanation of the atonement upon the 
idea of sin, which is a dishonoring of God, by withholding that 
which is due to him. He says: 


“ Whoever does not render to God what is due to him, takes from God what 
is his, and dishonors him; and this is to sin. So long as he does not pay that 
which was taken away or withheld, so long he remains in guilt; nor does it suffice 
to restore that only which was taken away, but, for the contumely shown, he should 
restore more than had been withheld. . . . It is necessary, therefore, either 
that the honor withheld should be rendered, or that the penalty should follow, else 
God will be unjust either to himself or to it, or impotent for both, which it were 
wicked even to think. It is impossible for God to violate his own honor. 
Nothing, indeed, can be added to or subtracted from the honor of God, so far as it 
pertains to himself—objectively. For his honor is incorruptible, and in no way 
mutable. But when any one of his creatures obeys him, and preserves the order 
prescribed to it, it is said to obey and honor him; and this is especially true of a 
rational creature, to whom it is given to understand what he ought todo. When 
such an one wills what he ought, he honors God, not because he confers any thing 
upon him, but because, of his own accord, he submits himself to his pleasure and 
arrangement, and obeys his order in the universe and the harmony of the universe, 
so far as he can, although he can not in the least really injure or tarnish the power 
and dignity of God.” 


On this account, he affirms, God replenished the celestial hie- 
rarchies, after the lapse of the angels, by creating man. 


“For these reasons it does not become God to pass by sin without punishing 
it. This would be to make injustice more privileged than justice. But man 
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because he is a sinner, can not justify the sinner. Yet it is necessary that satis- 
faction should be given by a Auman being; for it behooved that as, through the 
disobedience of man, death had come upon the human race, so, by the obedience 
of man, life should be restored; and forasmuch as sin, which was the cause of 
condemnation, had a beginning from a woman, so the author of our justification 
and safety should be born of woman; and that the devil, who had overcome man 
by the taste of a tree, to which he had persuaded him, should, in like manner, 
himself be overcome by man through the suffering of a tree, which he bore. 
But could not God have created a sinless man? Be it so; but then the redeemed 
would have come under the dominion of him who had redeemed them; that is, 
under the dominion of a man who would himself be nothing but a servant of 
God, to whom angels could not be expected to render obedience. And, besides, 
this perfect man, as do all men, himself owes obedience to God. But, in obedience, 
what do you give to God which you do not already owe? to whom commanding, 
you owe all that you are, and that you have, and that you can do. And if I owe 
to him myself, and whatever I am able to be, when I do not sin, even that I am 
able not to sin, then I have nothing which I can return for sin. 

“Nor could any higher being—for example, an angel —take upon him the 
work of redemption; for so much is sure: He who shall be able of himself to 
give to God what shall be greater than all that is under God, must of necessity 
be himself greater than all that is not God. But there is xothing beyond all 
that God is not, but God himself; therefore no one but God can make satisfac- 
tion. . . . If, therefore, none can make satisfaction but God himself, and 
if it be, nevertheless, necessary that a man should make it, nothing remains 
but that the God-man should undertake it. It is, however, necessary that the 
God-man should be of the race of Adam, and born of a virgin; and concerning 
the three persons of the Trinity, it appears most seemly that the Son should 
assume humanity. In order to make satisfaction for man, he had to give some- 
thing to God which he did not owe to him, but which, at the same time, was of 
more value than all that is under God. As to obedience, he owed it to God, 
like every other rational creature, but he was not obliged to die. Nevertheless, 
he was willing to lay down his life of his own accord. I see that man plainly,” 
says he, “whom we seek, such as he ought to be, who neither from necessity must 
die, for he was omnipotent; nor from debt, for he never was a sinner; and who 
yet is able to die of his own free will, because it is necessary. For there is 
nothing harder or more difficult that a man can do, than of his own accord, and 
not from debt, to suffer death for the honor of God. But it was the quality of 
voluntariness that gave it its infinite value.” 


He says to his supposed pupil, Do you not think that one so 
good and so lovely can suffice to pay the debt of the whole world? 
He answers: Truly it can, and infinitely more. On account of this 
voluntariness of the gift, it could not but be returned; but as the 
Son already had what the Father possesses, the reward to him must 
turn to the advantage of others ; that is, of men. Thus the love and 
the justice of God may be reconciled with each other. 

Such was the metaphysical solution of this great and difficult 
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question in theology, given by this pioneer thinker among the 
schoolmen. It was not readily nor generally adopted by the 
thinkers of the day. Canterbury was an obscure center of theo- 
logical influence at this time; and neither the truth of the primary 
assumptions on which the argument rests, nor the force of its logic, 
secured for it the acceptance of his contemporaries, or that of the 
divines who immediately succeeded them. Abelard, with many 
others, took the opposite side of the question, and maintained that 
the love of Christ was the redeeming principle, through its power 
to call forth lé6ve on our part. He was opposed, however, to admit- 
ting any claims on the part of the devil. The death of Christ was 
both an evidence and an example of love. We are justified in the 
blood of Christ, and reconciled to God through the wonderful grace 
exhibited for us, in the assumption by the Son of our nature, and 
his standing in it even unto death. So that, excited by this great 
blessing of his favor, we shall be able to bear all things for his sake. 

“Thus the two representatives of scholasticism, which, in its first period, 
developed itself in all its youthful vigor—Anselm, of Canterbury, and Abelard, 
of Palais—were directly opposed to each other with respect to the doctrine of 
redemption and atonement. The former considered the last cause of it to be the 
Divine justice, which requires an infinite equivalent for the infinite guilt of sin ; 
the latter held it to be the free grace of God, which, by kindling love in the breast 
of man, blots out sin, and with sin its guilt.” (Baur.) 

Barnard made a distinction between “a right acquired and a right 
which, though it can not be usurped, may yet be permitted.” This 
latter, he contended, was the right of the devil. Therefore, he 
argued, man is rightly held under captivity; but so that the justice 
should be neither in the act of man, nor yet in that of the devil, but 
in the permission of God. ‘Christ, as the head, had made satisfaction 
for the members. 

Hugo, of St. Victor, represents God as the patron of man 
against the devil. He recognizes the claims of the devil, and the 
necessity of propitiating his favor. In his stiff and formal way of 
expressing it: 

“God gave freely to man what man, as matter of debt, should have rendered 
to God. Therefore, he gave to mana man, whom man should render for man; who, 
that he might become a worthy recompense, should not only be equal to the 
former, but greater. Therefore, that a man greater than man might be rendered, 


God was made man for man. Christ, therefore, by being born, paid the debt of 
man to the Father, and, by dying, expiated the sin of man, that when he himself 
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had borne the death of man, which he did not owe, man might justly, on his 
account, avoid the debt which he did owe; and so the devil could not find ground 
for calumny, because he no longer had right to rule over man, and man was worthy 
to be liberated.” 


So the devil was satisfied, and man was liberated by the death 
of Christ. At the same time, we find in Hugo statements like 
those expressed by Abelard, showing that he regarded the life and 
death of Christ as efficacious for human salvation, through the 
power of example, and the manifestation of Divine favor toward 
man. “The glorifying of humanity in God was for an example 
of glorification to men, that in him who suffered they might 
see what they ought to render to him, and that in him who 
was glorified, they might consider what they ought to expect from 
him; that he may be the way by his example, the ¢ru¢h in his 
promise, and the /fe in his reward.” 

Peter Lombard was conspicuous among the scholastics for his 

advocacy of the psychologico-moral aspect of the atonement. In 
answer to the question, “In what way are we delivered from our 
sins by the death of Christ?” he answers: “ Because, as the apostle 
says, by his death the love of God is commended to us. 
We are moved and excited to the worship of God, because he has 
done so much for us, and in this are we justified.” He opposed the 
notion that God’s feelings were altered toward us by the death of 
Christ, as in the reconciliation of those who had been enemies, so 
that they became friends. The effect is simply to reconcile us to 
the worship of God; for it is not because of the death of Christ 
that God first begins to love us; but before the foundation of the 
world, before we were called into being, he loved us. The rec- 
ognition by this scholastic of the doctrine of substitution is very 
slight; but he seems to have held the old doctrine of a decep- 
tion practiced upon the devil in the crucifixion. “What did our 
Redeemer give to our captor?’ asks he; and he answers, “He laid 
before him his cross as a trap, and placed upon it his blood, as it 
were a bait.” 

The latter scholastics gradually fell into the view so logically set 
forth by Anselm. Among them, we may name Albert Magnus, 
Alexander Halro, Bonaventura; but most conspicuous, as heading a 
school, Doctor Aquinas, known as Doctor Angelicus—the Angelic 
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Doctor—born in the Kingdom of Naples 1224, and died, 1274, on 
his way to the Council of Lyons, after having taught at Paris, Rome, 
Bologna, and Pisa. Aquinas not only adopted in the main the 
views of Anselm, but brought them out into greater perfection and 
under a more popular treatment. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
the suffering of Christ—showed that it was not only the best way, 
but the only way. Anselm had not gone beyond the simple idea of 
death, Aquinas dwelt largely upon the suffering. Christ suffered in 
his head, in his hands, in his feet, a// the sufferings which men have 
to endure in-their reputation, worldly possessions, body, and soul. 
Nevertheless, his soul possessed the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
blessedness. But in this did not Aquinas virtually deny that com- 
pleteness of suffering which consists in the torment of hell, the 
weight of the Divine wrath against sin? 

Aquinas included in his view the effects of the mystical union 
between Christ and man, in virtue of which, as the suffering head, 
the members were included in his suffering, and used this idea to 
refute the objection that one being could not suffer for or in the 
room of another. Forasmuch as Christ and his people are made one 
through the mystic union of love, his suffering is the suffering of 
his people, who are in him. 

The suffering of Christ, too, was superabounding. “Christ,” he 
held, “ because of his love and obedience in suffering, offered to God 
something more than the recompense of the whole human race 
required ; in the first place, on account of the greatness of his love; 
in the second place, on account of the dignity of his life, which he 
gave in satisfaction, which was the life of God and man; in the 
third place, on account of the universality of his suffering and the 
greatness of his assumed grief. And so the passion of Christ was 
not only a sufficient, but a superabundant, satisfaction of the sin of 
the human race.” 

Opposed to Thomas Aquinas was the view of Duns Scotus. 


‘These two most famous theologians of their age were contemporaries, 


but they were also rivals in the field of speculative thought. The 
former was a Dominican, the latter a Franciscan. Their disciples 
were called, respectively, Thomists and Scotists, and, for centuries, 
they divided the schools of theology. As Aquinas was called the 
“angelic,” so Duns Scotus was titled the “subtle.” With respect to 
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the sufferings of Christ, Duns Scotus did not admit any such super- 
abundant plenitude of merit as was claimed by Aquinas. His suf- 
fering was only that of his human nature. The merit of the suffering 
was finite as the nature that suffered. Its merit was only so far as 
it was accepted by God. The Divine acceptance alone gave power 
and efficacy to any suffering. This was a denial of the whole ground 
upon which Anselm rested his doctrine of the atonement, and, as 
Duns Scotus himself was compelled to admit, was a suffering that 
an angel, or any other man, might have offered. 

The influence of these two leading minds developed on this sub- 
ject two diverging theories ; the one, toward the strict Anselmic view 
of an infinite satisfaction for sin through the suffering of Christ 
alone; the other, toward a modified view, in which the element of 
human works entered, more or less essentially, as a condition of jus- 
tification. This latter theory of a “mixed justification” gradually 
gained the ascendency, and after several centuries grew to be the 
prevailing doctrine of the Roman Church, and finally established 
itself authoritatively in the Canons of the Council of Trent. This 
celebrated Council was first convened December 13, 1545, and, after 
various adjournments, closed its deliberations December 4, 1563. 
The decrees of this Council, with reference to the efficacy of Christ’s 
sufferings, are given in connection with the doctrine of justification 
They repudiate the doctrine of justification by faith alone. “If any 
one,” say they, “shall say that the sinner is justified by faith alone, 
in the sense that nothing else is required which may co-operate 
toward the attainment of the grace of justification, and that the sin- 
ner does not need to be prepared and disposed [for the reception of 
the grace of justification] by the motion of his own will: let him be 
accursed.” And again: “If any one shall say that men are justified, 
either by the sole imputation of the righteousness of Christ, or by 
the sole remission of sin, to the exclusion of that grace and charity 
which is shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Spirit, and which 
inheres in them, or shall say that the grace whereby we are justified 
is merely and only the favor of God: let him be accursed. If any 
one shall say that justifying faith is nothing but confidence in the 
Divine mercy remitting sin on account of Christ, or that this faith is 
the sole thing by which we are justified: let him be accursed.” 

Here is a clear denial that justification depends alone upon the 
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merit of Christ’s suffering ; that it is simply declarative of the Divine 
pardon upon the condition of faith alone; or that it is by the sole 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ. In addition to these anath- 
emas against what they deemed erroneous views, they give us, in the 
clearest language, the positive ground held by the Papal Church on 
this subject. 

“Justification is not,” they say, “the mere remission of sins, but also the 
sanctification and renovation of the inward man, through the voluntary reception 
of grace and the gifts of grace; whereby an unjust man becomes just, the enemy 
a friend, so that he may be an heir according to the hope of eternal life. 

The only formal: cause of justification is the justice of God, not that by which he 
himself is just, but that by which he makes us just,—that, namely, by which we 
are gratuitously renewed (donati renovamur) by him in the spirit of our minds, 
and are not only reputed, but are called really just (vere justz), receiving jus- 
tice into ourselves, each one his own, according to the measure which the Holy 
Spirit distributes to each as he pleases, and according to every one’s particular 
disposition and co-operation. . . . When the apostle declares that man is jus- 
tified by faith and gratuitously, his language is to be understood in that sense 
which the constant agreement of the Catholic Church has affixed to it; in such a 
manner, namely, as that we are said to be justified by faith, because faith is the 
beginning of human salvation, the foundation and root of all justification [that is, 
of all virtue], without which it is impossible to please God. (Heb. xi, 6.) And 
we are said to be justified gratuitously, because none of those things which pre- 
cede justification, whether faith or works, merits the grace itself of justification.” 


This is the Tridentine doctrine of justification, and it is on a basis 
totally different from that of the Anselmic theory. It differs, as the 
“judicious Hooker” pithily expresses it, “about the very essence of 
the medicine whereby Christ cureth our disease; about the number 
and the power of means which God requireth in us for the effectual 
applying thereof to our soul’s comfort.” (Serm. ii, 5.) In the An- 
selmic theory, justification is an act of pardon; with the Romanists, 
it is an act of sanctification. With the former, it is an objective act of 
God, proceeding from the ground of the perfect righteousness of Christ 
imputed to the believer; with the latter, it is a subjective, divine, 
spiritual quality, received into the soul, which makes it, in itself, 
‘really just. With the former, the righteousness of justification is 
perfect (that is, Christ's), but not zzherent (that is, not our own) ; 
with the latter, it is not perfect, but distributed to each one in such 
measure as the Holy Spirit pleases, and according to his particular 
disposition and co-operation,—yet z¢wherent, inasmuch as it is an 
infused quality of justice which each one receives into himself. 
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Fustitiam in nobis recipientes unusquisque suam. The Anselmic 
doctrine regards sin as gwz/t, which, being atoned for by the sacrifice 
of Christ, is freely forgiven ; the Tridentine idea is, that it is pollu- 
tion, a stain of the soul, which, by the infusion of inherent grace, is 
purged and washed out, so that the soul becomes gracious and amia- 
ble in the sight of God. It is not the pardon of sin because of the 
imputed righteousness of another, but it is the making of the sinner 
just, through the imputation of essential holiness. 

The Mystics placed the redemptive power of the cross in a par- 
ticipation of the sufferings of Christ, by meditation, sympathy, and 
personal acts of self-inflicted torture and privation. They would 
repeat the sufferings of Christ in their own lives, and thus win for 
themselves the blessings which followed as the spiritual effect of such 
imitation of Christ. The experience of suffering worked as a cause 
to effect the blessing. The way of the cross was the way of right- 
eousness, and deeds of suffering were deeds of justification. Afflic- 
tion of the flesh worked holiness of the spirit, and justification was a 
rising growth of holiness in the soul, springing up from the mortifi- 
cation of the members, and, like the phosphorescence of the grave, 
the brighter for the death of which it was born. This was a denial 
of the doctrine that the head had borne the suffering of the members, 
and led to the superstition of the Flagellantes of the following cen- 
turies. Suffering became meritorious; self-inflicted privations grew 
into spiritual worth ; torture of the body worked purification of the 
soul; and merciless flagellations won, by desert, the merciful reward 
of Divine justice. 

By a natural reaction, Wycliffe and Wessel turned, on the one 
hand, from this superstition, and the other, from the overwrought 
refinements of the Anselmic and the Tridentine theories, and dwelt 
upon the importance of imitating Christ in a Divine life; Christ 
JSormed in us the hope of glory; Christ manifesting and, by the 
power of his Divine life, inspiring and aiding the growth of the 
Divine life in the soul of the believer. “Christ,” taught Wessel, 
“is our Redeemer, even by representing in himself the Divine life.” 
God was to be contemplated as, at the same time, the Being who 
was reconciled and himself the author of the reconciliation. “Wes- 
sel,” says Ullman, “considered the sufferings of our Lord as being 
made by a substitute ; but, going beyond the mere legal transaction, 
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he asserted the necessity of a living faith, and the appropriation of 

the Spirit of Christ.” Thus man was contemplated, not simply as 

the passive, forensic beneficiary of another's merit, but as himself, 
also, an active agent in the appropriation of the Divine grace; with- 
out which, indeed, he could not be justified, but which, nevertheless, 
waited upon the condition of a grateful, voluntary reception through 
faith on the part of the sinner. These were among the first steps 
toward the introduction of the Reformation. 

When it came, we find the Protestants taking position on the 
subject of the-atonement, in the main, with Anselm and Aquinas ; 
while the Romanists agreed, generally, with the doctrine so sub- 
tilely and powerfully elaborated by Duns Scotus. The Reformers, 
however, felt that the Anselmic soteriology was altogether objective. 
It considered the great work of atonement, and its consequent justi- 
fication, simply and only with a reference to the attributes of God; 
it carried the doctrine no further than to define the relations of the 
sacrifice of Christ to these attributes. The Reformers already, in 
Wycliff and Wessel, had begun to consider it in its relations to 
man, “ow the sinner came into the blessing of the atonement. In 
short, they turned their attention to the subjective side of the ques- 
tion; and this led, at once, to the consideration of faith and justifi- 
cation; “the act in and by which the work of God, through Christ, 
is appropriated unto salvation.” Faith was not a procuring cause, 
but yet a cause—an zustrumental cause. It has no piacular or 
atoning efficacy. It simply apprehends and appropriates the bless- 
ing. “With the heart, man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth, confession is made unto salvation.” Upon this act of 
faith, justification follows; the subject is pronounced just, absolved 
from eternal punishment; only, however, on account of the blood of ‘ ) 
Christ, through which alone, as of merit, there comes redemption. 

From these elementary principles followed logically the great 
practical doctrine of “active obedience.” Christ’s sacrifice was not 

, simply the passive obedience of suffering a penalty; it was the full, 
perfect, complete, active obedience of fulfilling the whole law. He 
not only fulfilled the law in the sense of obeying perfectly all its 
precepts, but piacularly also, in the sense of paying to the utmost 
the penalty of its violation. There is, therefore, no condemnation to 
them who are in him. By this standard of both the objective and 
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subjective relations of the atonement to man’s justification, Prot- 
estants have ever tested the evangelicity of sects. No recognition of 
Christ’s sufferings, that does not embrace both of these cardinal fea- 
tures in the scheme of human redemption, is regarded as orthodox. 

Socinianism, in all its phases, fails to embrace these essentials of 
a true doctrine of Christianity. They see in the sacrifice of Christ 
only: 1. The death of a martyr, which ought to induce others to lay 
down their lives; 2. The confirmation of Divine promises; 3. The 
necessary transition to his glory. With more or less emphasis and 
prominence to the one or the other of these views of the sufferings 
of Christ, all unevangelical sects stop short. The grand ideas of 
perfect obedience rendered to law, and full piacular suffering in pay- 
ment of its penalties,—these are wanting in all these philosophic (?) 
schemes of theology; and the want is fatal. With much of truth 
in them, they omit that which alone makes Christ truly a Re- 
deemer. They are of the earth, earthy. 








II—THE STATUS AND RELATIONS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 


T seems to be impossible to devise any means that can prevent 

an ecclesiastical body from changing. Call it progress, growth, 
declension, what we will; pray for it or deplore it; resist or aid it,— 
still, in any case, the fact, the inevitable fact, of change is sure to 
come. “A forty or fifty years,” says Isaac Taylor, “has been the 
term, more or less clearly defined, within which each of those rev- 
olutions that mark the history of the human mind has had its rise, 
has passed its climax, and has gone forward, commingled with other 
moral forces, and having its own abated.” 

This is the more remarkable when we consider that the leaders 
and prime movers in those “revolutions” have uniformly regarded 
them as bringing in a state of perfection, and as fixing the limit 


beyond which it was not lawful or safe to go. Hence, the earnest- 
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ness of the effort by which they sought, through confessions of faith 
and solemn subscriptions, to prevent future change. Though unwill- 
ing, themselves, to pass ¢heir lives in the tombs of their ancestors, 
they could not doubt that such a course would be the best thing 
possible for their successors. But this, for a people born of revolu- 
tion, can not be. The living present grows out of the dead past, but 
is not identical with it. The man is the same, and yet not the 
same, as the boy; the same, but changed. 

It will be suggestive to note how the author from whom we have 
already quoted explains the fact stated, the fact that religious revo- 
lutions pass their climax in so short a time. “It might be enough to 
say,” he proceeds, “that, as every such time of renovation and move- 
ment takes its rise in the bosoms of two or three individual men, 
and as these, for the most part, occupy nearly the same level as to 
age, a term of forty or fifty years gives the extreme limits of the 
personal energy and influence of any such band of men; and never 
hitherto has any new impulse, or any strenuous moral movement, 
been taken up and carried forward, by the sons and successors of its 
originators, in the same mind, or with the same, or with nearly the 
same, singleness of purpose. Great men do not repeat themselves 
in their immediate followers; or if the mantle of an Elijah has, in 
some rare instances, rested upon an Elisha, yet never, hitherto, has 
the spirit and power of a company of distinguished persons come 
upon, or remained with, those who have stood up to represent them 
before the world.” 

As for the nature of the change which takes place, “this same 
period,” he says, “this sixty years, which has made us so much more 
liberal, and, in a sense, more serious too, than were our fathers, and 
in which refinement and discretion have done so much for us, has 
touched—not our creeds indeed, so as to remove any one article from 
them; but it has touched the depths of our convictions as to the 
whole, and as to several points of our belief. There is little, perhaps, 
in the cycle of our predecessors’ confession of faith which, if challenged 
to relinquish it, we should consent to see erased. But, whether we 
are distinctly conscious of the fact or not, there has come to stand 
over against each article of that belief a counterbalance, an influence 
of abatement, an unadjusted surmise, an adverse feeling, neither as- 
sented to nor dismissed, but which holds the mind in perpetual 
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suspense. The creed of this time is—let us say—word for word, the 
creed of sixty years ago; but, if such a simile might be allowed, 
these ztems of our ‘Confession’ zow fill one side of a balance-sheet, 
on the other side of which there stands a heavy charge, which has 
not yet been ascertained or agreed to. If this alleged state of the 
case be resented—as it will by some—it will be tacitly assented to 
by the more thoughtful and ingenuous reader.” (Weslcy and Meth- 
odism, Art. 1.) 

What is here stated to be true of religious communities generally, 
is certainly applicable to the Christian Church. Whether we have 
gone forward or backward ; whether we have grown better or worse,— 
these may be open questions; but that we have changed, internally 
and externally, that our status and relations are not what they once 
were, few, if any, among us will be prepared to deny. The pulpit, 
the press, and the pew furnish concurrent testimony to this fact. 
For example, it is patent to every one that many trains of thought 
and argument which formerly constituted the very warp and woof of 
our discourses, and which distinguished them in matter and manner 
from the discourses of all other preachers, are now seldom heard. 
Nor can it have escaped the notice of any that when by chance such 
discourses are delivered; when some preacher, who has not kept up 
with the march of the great body, resorts to the old plan, buckles on 
the old armor, and rushes into the arena with the old spirit,—how it 
disquiets, nay, positively dstresses his brethren, the purest, the saint- 
liest, the most steadfast among them. 

Shall we infer from this that our preachers and brethren have 
lapsed and fallen? that they are ashamed of the truth? that their 
love for it has grown cold? or that they have lost confidence in their 
position? Nothing of the sort. They are as decided in their con- 
victions, and as steadfast in their devotion to the great principles 
which distinguish them, as were ever their predecessors. They would 
not erase a line of that priceless body of truth which has been handed 
down to them; they would not blot out a jot or tittle of that glorious 
history which embalms the labors and sufferings, the conflicts and 
victories, of their fathers. No; their change is not such, but that 
simply which comes in the order of natural development, and is ren- 
dered necessary by the altered circumstances in which they live and 
act. Our Spring-time and our Summer, with their own appropriate 
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work and peculiar glories, have passed away; and now the golden 
harvests of Autumn await us. We can be true to the past, not by 
repeating its work, but by being true to the present. 

In other words, to change the figure, the manly and heroic con- 
flicts of our predecessors gained a position for us. This is ours 
peacefully to occupy, and kindly to commend, not now to be fought 
for. Certainly, if assailed, we may and we must defend and main- 
tain this ground ; but, in any event, the nature of the struggle can 
never again be what it once was. In a word, the change in all the 
circumstances surrounding us is such, and so great, as not only to 
justify, but imperiously to require, a corresponding change in the 
spirit, the attitude, and the bearing of our people. 

Every great religious movement has passed through similar 
stages. This is notably true of the Lutheran Reformation, to which 
ours in many of its features corresponds. It began without a single 
recognized right. Not a principle that it advocated, not a privilege 
that it claimed, was conceded. The adversary was in possession, so 
to speak, of the whole religious domain; and it was only by vigor- 
ous assault, by storming the fortresses of error, and driving the 
enemy from the ground, that any foot of it could be gained. Hence, 
during that period, all was war—earnest, determined, aggressive 
war. And this, from the nature of the case, was essential to the 
very existence of Protestantism. Without this, it had never been, 
or have been merely as a ripple upon the surface, soon to have 
sunk and been lost in the bosom of the deep. 

In process of time, however, the inevitable change came. Hos- 
tilities were suspended ; and this, notwithstanding the larger portion 
of the so-called Christian world remained still unsubdued to the 
truth. The period had arrived—and it always arrives, sooner or 
later, in the history of every such movement—when aggressive 
action ceased to be profitable. Nor is it difficult to discern this 
time. It comes when the questions in issue cease to be novel; when 
they have been examined on all sides by all parties; when the fer- 
ment in society, which they at first produced, subsides; when the 
public mind settles down, and every man intrenches himself in some 
fastness of impregnable strength. You may see that his fortress is 
nothing more than a partisan prejudice, or a love of power or place 
or gain; be it so, still you can not fail to see, at the same time, that 
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whatever it is, it renders him inaccessible to the shafts of your 
argument. When men once thoroughly commit themselves fo a 
side; when they have become familiar with your mode of assault, and 
have learned from experience how to parry the thrusts which they 
can not return; or when they have resolved that they zw2// not yield 
to the force which they can not but feel,—it is the dictate of both 
wisdom and benevolence to let them alone. It was not until after 
Paul had shaken his raiment in the face of the opposing and blasphem- 
ing Jews of Corinth, and had turned to the Gentiles, that Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the Synagogue, believed on the Lord, with all his house. 
And who can suppose, for a moment, that Spain and Austria could 
ever have been de-Romanized by direct assaults upon their religion 
from without? The period in which this was at all possible passed 
with the age of Luther. But left to themselves, and to the unobtru- 
sive leavening influence of Protestant truth, how rapidly and effect- 
ually they are de-Romanizing themselves! And it is hardly possible 
to doubt that the great work of sapping and undermining the huge 
structure of Romanism would, ere this, have been far more thor- 
oughly accomplished, had Protestantism been true to itself and 
consistent with its own principles. Here, unhappily, it failed; and it 
was precisely this failure that gave’ rise to our movement. Depart- 
ing from the Bible as its only rule of faith, and making and 
enforcing human creeds as bonds of union and communion, Protest- 
antism developed itself as a system of sects and parties, distin- 
guished for emulations, wrath, and strife. The Reformation needed 
reforming. It had lapsed from its original ground, here into cold 
and carnal ecclesiasticism, and there into mystic fervor and wild 
religious fanaticism. And now, with the need, came the heralds of 
Reform, uttering no uncertain sound, and striving not as men who 
beat the air; but with a clear and distinct purpose—a purpose purely 
unselfish and altogether noble—they called upon their contemporary 
religionists to remember whence they had fallen, and to repent and 
return. They urged them, in the name of God and humanity, to 
unite, not in building up another party, but in restoring original 
‘Christianity in letter and spirit. 

Manifestly, such a mission necessitated the pointing out of cer- 
tain grave departures from the faith and practice of the primitive 
Church; and hence inevitably arose strife and contention. It was 
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with them precisely as it had been with the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century; they could get position only by capturing it. Re- 
sistance met them at every point, and the only peace possible for 
them was that which they themselves conquered. This was our 
belligerent period. There could have been no life, no movement, 
no substantial success, no permanent existence even, without it. 
Aggressive war upon consecrated partisan error was ¢hen the specific 
work to be done, and bravely and nobly was it done. 

Let us cast a rapid glance over the past, and see what was 
accomplished : * 

I. In the first place, the lawfulness of sectarianism was questioned 
and combated. The ground of assault was not that this or that 
sect was better or worse than some other one, but that the very 
existence of any one of them, as a sect, was unauthorized and per- 
nicious. It was urged that Jesus Christ had founded the Church, 
the one, only Church; that he had prohibited divisions zx it and, @ 
fortiori, divisions of it; that all the appellatives employed to charac- 
terize it, such as “Kingdom of Heaven,” “Family of God,” etc., 
indicated its unity and indivisibility; that with the earnestness of 
the Savior’s almost dying breath, he had prayed that all believers 
might be one; and that the apostles had placed the ineffaceable 
stamp of humanism and carnality upon all sects and sectarianism 
whatever. 

The excitement produced by the proclamation of these truths 
was intense; and well it might be, for they struck point-blank at the 
very root and vitality of every sectarian plant. To have attacked 
the doctrine or peculiarity of any given sect, would have elicited 
sympathy from some, and have given little offense to any. But the 
nature of this assault was such as to arouse and combine all parties 
in earnest and determined opposition. Nor can we feel surprise to 
learn that the resources of genius, of art, and of learning, were all 
marshaled in the defense. The result of the long and arduous 
contest was such as is uniformly witnessed in similar cases. Multi- 
tudes in every party, were convinced, and brought to align themselves 
in opposition to what they formerly maintained; others were driven 
to take shelter in stronger fastnesses, where they became all the 
more fixed in their determination never to surrender, because of 
their humiliation in not being able to conquer. 
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From that time forth, aggressive action ceased to be fruitful. In- 
deed, the war, so far as this point was concerned, was over. Those 
who, with so much confidence and courage, and with such good con- 
science, had submitted their cause to the wager of battle, had learned 
that it was a losing business, and they forthwith began to deprecate 
discussion, and to fill the public mind with prejudice against it, as 
being something “uncharitable” and “unchristian.” 

Under these circumstances, it only remained for us to disseminate 
light and truth, and to educate the community at large to understand 
and appreciate the merits of the question. This was done. Mean- 
while, the passions engendered by the strife partially subsided; sec- 
tarian prejudice in some measure gave way; a new generation came 
upon the stage ; and now, at length, the old questions present them- 
selves again, but in different phases and surroundings. They do not 
seem, as formerly, to be mere partisan questions; and men are now 
so related to them as to be able to consider their intrinsic merits. 
Hence, we hear from every quarter and every party the loud and 
earnest cry for Christian union, while the existence of sects and di- 
visions among the people of God is, in every pious heart, a matter of 
deep-felt sorrow and mortification. 

Certainly we do not sustain the same relation to this state of the 
case that we did to that out of which we called and developed it! 
When men are sick and weary of partyism, and are feeling their way 
out of it, and longing for true catholic union and communion, let it 
be ours to encourage and help them, to woo and welcome them, not 
to parade ourselves before them in offensive armor, after the fight is 
over and the victory won. 

II. A similar history might be written of the contest on the creed 
question. When the position was first taken that human creeds, as 
bonds of union and communion, are necessarily heretical and schis- 
matical, it was deemed little short of sacrilege. So accustomed were 
men to rely upon the formulas of faith which their honored dignita- 
ries or still more revered ancestors had given them, and to rest in 
these as being the very essence and vitals of Christianity itself, that 
all the best and all the worst feelings of human nature were aroused 
to defend them. This or that item might be open to assault. Many 
a man doubtless felt that abatement of confidence in some one or 
other of the various parts of the Confession, of which Isaac Taylor 
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speaks; but to these we gave but slight and incidental attention; 
while with all our force we attacked the very heart of the citadel— 
the right to make or impose any human creed whatever as a bond of 
union or a test of fellowship. We said, among other things, that the 
Church was a Divine institution, and, consequently, that its organic 
law must be Divine; that a human foundation could not uphold such 
a superstructure as Christ gave us; that originally the Church was 
built upon Himself, confessed and accepted as the Christ, the Son of 
God; that this primitive creed was not only Divine, but that it com- 
mended itself by its simplicity, its catholicity, and its completeness ; 
that the substitution of any other in place of it was a reflection upon 
the wisdom of the Savior, and, in any view, as it could never be ac- 
cepted by all, it must of necessity produce schism ; and, in fine, that 
so long as the original Confession was retained as the bond of union 
and fellowship, the whole Church was united, and that it had been 
divided and schismatic ever since the substitution of others. 
Obvious as these truths are, it was not to be supposed that they 
would be immediately accepted. For, unquestionably, they were both 
radical and revolutionary. While their force was felt, and deeply 
felt, many earnest men really doubted the possibility, in the present 
state of society, of building up a Church, and preserving the purity 
of its faith and doctrine, without the authority and control of some 
fixed human standard. Thus the conservative feeling re-enforced the 
reverential ; and, together with those narrow views and bigoted par- 
tisan prejudices which always play a prominent part in such contests, 
made the defense very earnest, and sometimes very bitter. Still, the 
results for the aggressive party were any thing but meager. The 
public mind was leavened; a spirit of inquiry was generated ; the 
sacredness and authority of these human standards were sensibly di- 
minished, even for those who still retained them; while large num- 
bers came out from under them, and planted themselves securely and 
solely upon the one foundation of apostles and prophets—Jesus Christ. 
It was now necessary only to occupy and maintain the ground thus 
gained ; to exhibit a Church resting upon this Rock, in the full en-- 
joyment of all Christian privileges and blessings, united, peaceful, 
prosperous, and pure, and free from all the dictation of past or pres- 
ent ecclesiastical legislation. This exhibition the providence of God 
has enabled us to give. Meanwhile the leaven which had been cast 
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into the meal of society has been diffusing and multiplying itself; and 
now, what are the results? Human creeds have not been actually 
given up, but they are no longer potential. In the mind and heart of 
the people they have ceased to be the standards by which to try the 
Bible, while they themselves are now freely brought to the test of the 
law and testimony ; moreover, in every Church there are great leaders 
of thought and action who do not hesitate to express their unquali- 
fied condemnation of all human authority in matters of religion. Nor 
can it be denied that, outside the Churches, the spirit of the age, 
manifesting itself by tongue and pen, but especially in our best relig- 
ious literature, is emphatically on the same side. 

Under these circumstances, it would be but little short of treason 
to the authority of the great principle so ably and so wisely advocated 
by our fathers—at any rate, it would be the worst possible policy— 
for us to press it now, in the same manner and the same spirit. 
Times have changed, and we must change with them. The right 
way having been opened—the way out of schism and error into unity 
and truth—what is especially needed now is simply to seep it open, 
by patiently and kindly removing the obstacles that may from time 
to time be thrown into it, while its correctness and perfection are 
illustrated by the example of the living Church, faithfully, harmoni- 
ously, and successfully, walking therein. And the man who, by pos- 
itive assault, prompted by ignorant and short-sighted zeal, stirs up the 
fast-dying feelings of sectarian prejudice and passion, may display, it 
is true, the power of his own or of his borrowed logic, but he does 
so at the expense of the cause it was intended to serve. 

III. On the subject of spiritual influence, a few words will suffice. 
Here we have always held much in common with others; and the 
question between us and them has respected simply the sphere and 
mode of spiritual influence. All alike believed and taught, for exam- 
ple, that a sinner, in order to his complete salvation, must receive 
both Christ and the Spirit of Christ. The initial point of difference 
was this: the religious communities around us taught that the sinner 
must first receive the Spirit in order to the reception of Christ ; 
whereas we held that he must first receive Christ in order to the re- 
ception of the Spzrzt. A moment’s reflection will disclose the im- 
mense practical importance of this distinction. According to the 
former view, the mind of the sinner was directed primarily to the 
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Spirit—to look, and long, and pray, and wait for: it, before he came 
or could come to the Lord Jesus Christ. According to ours, he was 
directed immediately to Christ, to believe on and accept him as set 
forth in the Gospel; and then, and not before, it was promised that 
he should receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. These two funda- 
mentally different conceptions gave birth to a series of propositions 
respectively harmonious with them. We held, for instance, that the 
Spirit abode in the Church, and that the world could not receive 
him ; that he operated upon the heart of the sinner for his conver- 
sion by mean$ of the instrumentality of the Word of truth, the 
Gospel of salvation. We did not presume to say that he could 
not or would not act upon the world independently of the truth; 
but we said that, so far as the Bible taught, or authorized ws to be- 
lieve and teach, he had been pleased to “mit himself to this agency 
and method. 

Since these views were presented, it will not be denied that soci- 
ety has been steadily approximating toward them; and there are now 
few intelligent persons of any denomination who have confidence in 
the correctness of those ideas which formerly gave rise to the dis- 
graceful rant and raving, the superstition and fanaticism, which were 
then regarded as evidences of the Spirit’s presence and power. 

It is true, that so long as the hyper-Calvinistic notions of human 
depravity and impotency retain a place in the “Confession,” however 
completely they may have departed from the minds of the people 
who adhere to it, the necessities of logic will compel men to postu- 
late a prevenient and miraculous influence as the conditio sine qua 
non of faith in Christ. But however this may be involved in the 
predicaments of an obsolescent system, no one now looks for it as a 
matter of fact. Men are hearing and reading the Word, and, with- 
out asking whether they can, or how they might, they simply 
believe it. 

As a consequence of the happy change which has been wrought, 
“we can now preach the Gospel to a promiscuous assemblage any- 
where, and urge its hearty and immediate reception, without feeling, 
as we once felt, the necessity of first lifting from the minds of men the 
benumbing and paralyzing weight of that false doctrine. The antag- 
onist error is still bound up in the various confessions, but like many 
another thing in these documents, it has lost its vitalty and power. 
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IV. Nor is the baptismal controversy z# statu quo, although from 
the nature of the case it presents phases seemingly different from 
the others. There has been great progress in the religious world 
on this subject; it is better understood; the evidences pro and cox 
are more generally known and more intelligently appreciated. As 
a matter of course, those who are simply and-only partisans have 
neither grown nor advanced; and hence, here in America, where the 
discussion has been most earnest, and the lines of party division 
most rigidly drawn, the evidence of change is not so manifest and 
decided. But when we look abroad to the leading minds of England 
and of orthodox Germany, their testimony to the correctness and 
strength of our position is clear and unqualified. “You are right,” 
they say in effect to us; “but we do not think the matter sufficiently 
important to make it necessary for us practically to change.” With- 
out hesitation or reservation, they declare that the baptism of the 
Scriptures was immersion; but they conclude that something else, 
which is not Scriptural baptism, will answer just as well. The really 
learned and candid affusionists in this country occupy the same 
position. And, in truth, it is daily becoming more and more ¢he posi- 
tion of all anti-immersionists. It is not here so freely and candidly 
avowed as it is in Europe; but it is almost uniformly kept open as a 
stronghold for retreat and refuge, when pressed and likely to be 
overcome by argument. As a practical question, therefore, this con- 
cerning the action of baptism has to be decided at ¢at point, and 
not where it formerly was. The old issue as to what the Scriptures 
teach on the subject, is, to all intents and purposes, settled. 

Now, in view of this fact, it is manifest that no partisan can be 
converted or won by any mere argument for immersion, however 
forcible and conclusive. He does not meet you on that ground; or 
if he does so, in face of the learning of the world and the decision 
of the only competent arbiters, he manifests in the very act a spirit 
and a hardihood that place him utterly beyond your reach. 

The time has passed, consequently, for any profitable presentation 
of this subject in its controversial aspects. The same may be said of 
the other branches of the main question, the swdjects and the design 
of baptism. On these, as on the former, time has unequivocally 
vindicated the soundness of our views, and has left us in the con- 
scious possession of a strength equal to any possible test to which 
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it can ever be subjected. But unless we “know the time,” and 
adjust ourselves wisely and discreetly to the circumstances of the 
present, this very strength will prove our weakness. We are, for 
instance, so well prepared for war, so thoroughly trained and dis- 
ciplined in it, and we know so well the weakness and all the exposed 
points of our neighbors, that we are in danger of being seduced into 
a perpetual continuance of the fight, though earnestly deprecated 
and avoided by them. 

But what, it may be asked, is the great danger in this? If we are 
so strong and thoroughly equipped, why not go on conquering and 
to conquer? Why should we pause while any remain unsubdued? 

I reply that there is no danger that our cause will be overthrown 
by the adversaries, for this will not be attempted; the danger is 
that, by thus acting, we shall defeat ourselves. We have battled for 
and secured the great truths connected with Christian baptism, 
because we recognized their zutrinsic value and importance—not for 
ourselves alone, but for all mankind. We have striven to regain, for 
the Church and the world, a Christian possession of great price and 
worth, that had been lost. Now that we have gained it, and placed 
it in the stronghold of Scripture and reason, from which it can 
never again be removed, what next remains to be done? Repeat 
the old work? renew the old fight? keep alive the old passions? 
intensify the old prejudices? and by an eternal antagonism drive off 
those who else would come; and thus, by our own action, prevent 
their acceptance of the very blessing we offer them? Or shall we 
seek, through tender kindness and the soothing influences of patience 
and of love, to prepare the hearts of men to welcome, gladly and 
gratefully, the truths which they now reject? Baptism, in its various 
aspects, may,:and should, be preached in proper times and places ; 
but O, let it, at such times, be commended to the heart as something 
that responds to human want and satisfies human need; as some- 
_ thing, too, which justifies the wisdom and the benevolence of its 

Divine Author! ; 

In fine, and respecting all these points, it is the victory over 
prejudice that waits to crown our conflicts now, a victory that can be 
achieved only by means of other arms and other tactics and another 
spirit. May God give us grace to put away the old, and to take up 
the new! 
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“Is not the day coming—yea, unto them who watch for the morn- 
ing, has it not already dawned—when we shall grow so covetous of 
good, of grace, as to turn our swords, too often sharpened against 
each other’s bosoms, into plowshares, to break up the fallow ground 
that lies within and around us? when we shall beat our spears into 
pruning-hooks, to dress the abundant increase of the days? when the 
sower shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 
soweth seed ?” 








IlIl.—* JUDAIC BAPTISM.” 


An Inquiry into the Use of Baptidzo, and the Nature of Fudaic Baptism, as shown 
by Fewish and Patristic Writings. By JAMES W. DALE, D. D., Pastor of 
the Media Presbyterian Church, Delaware County, Penn. 


HIS is a second volume by Dr. Dale, on the subject of Baptism, 
the object of which is to confirm what he calls the “secondary 
use” of the Greek word daptidzo. The doctor repeats in this vol- 
ume much of what he stated in the first volume, “Classic Baptism,” 
which we disproved in our review of that work. This renders a rep- 
etition, to some extent, in this review of “Judaic Baptism,” necessary. 
He says, page 20, “ This investigation will present no antagonism to 
the radical meaning of fazz:Sw, as developed by classical usage.” 
We have shown, in our review of “Classic Baptism,” that the 
doctor says that baptidzo “intusposes its object within a fluid ele- 
ment.” All the cases which he mentions, in “Classic Baptism,” as 
cases of the primary or radical meaning, are cases of what he calls 
“intusposition,” or “mersion,” which Webster defines by immersion. 
(See pages 234-283.) The doctor proves, in “Classic Baptism,” that 
every case of the primary use of this Greek verb, is a case of “mer- 
sion,” or immersion, whether it is a case of mersion with, without, 
or for influence. (See our review of “Classic Baptism.”) 
In “Judaic Baptism,” page 47, he says, “ A// literal primary bap- 
tisms change the condition of their objects by placing them in a 
condition of intusposition,” that is, as he elsewhere calls it, “mersion.” 
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Very well; when the doctor makes such frank admissions, he speaks 
like a scholar, not like a partisan. 

The question now is this: “Is the baptism enjoined in the New 
Testament a literal, primary baptism? or is it a figurative, secondary 
baptism?” The doctor opposes vigorously the Baptists who contend 
for a figurative meaning of daptidzo, in many examples. (See page 
281, C. B.) Of course, if the word is not used figuratively, it must 
be used literally. Are the New Testament baptisms “primary” bap- 
tisms? or are they secondary baptisms? If secondary baptisms, 
they must be “of second place, origin, rank, or the like. No one will 
affirm that they are of second place, second origin, or of second 
rank. If they are secondary, what are the primary baptisms? 

Who was the first baptizer mentioned in the Scriptures? The 
answer is (/wdvwys 6 Baxteatis), Fohn, the Baptizer. (Matt. iii, 1.) In 
what did he baptize? In water. Greek, 2) ddaz:, (verse 11.) Where 
did he baptize? Jn the Fordan River. (Mark i, 5.) Greek, & rw 
‘lopddvy zocapd. In Enon. (John iii, 23.) Why did he baptize in 
Enon? ‘Orc Sdata xodda jy éxet. Because there was much water there. 
Does not the Greek fo//a mean many? Yes. It always means 
many separate things when it ts connected with a plural verb; and 
many 27 ONE, when, as in this passage, z¢ ts connected with a singular 
verb. Hudata polla EEN, does not mean were many waters, but WAS 
much water. Hudata, waters, in the plural, in Matt. viii, 32, is to be 
understood of many waters in one mass. “And the whole herd 
rushed down the steep (cis tiv Odiuccuv) into the sea, and perished 
(2v trois Bdacrv) in the waters.’ Here the sea is called the waters. 
This is not a solitary instance of this usage. As in the case of 
waters in Enon, so in all cases when neuter nouns in the plural 
number are connected with verbs in the singular, they are to be 
translated in the singular to agree with their verbs. 

The primary baptizer—John the Baptizer—baptized in water, in 
the Jordan River, and in Enon, because there was much water there. 
Jesus, when he was baptized, came up from the water, and God 
declared that he was well pleased in him. These cases were all 
cases of primary and literal baptism, and, therefore, cases of “intus- 
position,” “mersion,” or immersion, 

The same is true of the baptism of the Eunuch, who came with 
Philip (2xf se Sdwp) TO @ certain water, and then went down (zs 7d 
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Sdwp) INTO the water; and after Philip “intusposed” him, “mersed” 
him, or “buried” him in “baptism,” they came up (2x tov Sédatvs) OUT 
oF the water. The doctor says truly that “a// literal, primary baptisms 
change the condition of their objects dy placing them in a condition 
of intusposition.” Do pour and sprinkle do this? If not, they are 
not “literal, primary baptisms,” such as were commanded by Divine 
authority. “Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and 
all the surrounding country of the Jordan, and were all baptized by 
him (2. 7 lopdavy) in the Fordan.” These were all “literal, primary 
baptisms” and mersions; that is, immersions. Is it ever said that 
any person ever went Zo water, and then went down into water to be 
sprinkled ? and that after said person was sprinkled, he came up out 
of water? Is it ever said that the sprinkler and the person to be 
sprinkled doth went down into water to effect the sprinkling? or 
that a sprinkler was sprinkling in any particular place “ because there 
was much water there,’ or even because there were many waters 
there? Does it require many waters to sprinkle persons ? 

I do not ask, were not all the cases above referred to, cases of 
dipping, because that word seems offensive to our sprinkling friends ; 
but, to use Dr. Dale’s own words, were they not all cases of “intus- 
position,” “mersion,” “investing in a fluid element?” And do not 
all these cases make provision for a momentary intusposition, with a 
speedy return from the state of “mersion,” contrary to brother Dale’s 
oft-repeated assertion, that daptidzo makes no provision for a return 
from the state of mersion? He admits that dapto, from which dap- 
tidzo is derived, means to dip, because it not only means or “ ex- 
presses a gentle downward movement, entering slightly into some 
diverse element,” but that it also secures “immediate return.” This 
exactly agrees with the meaning of Jdaptidzo, in all the cases of 
baptism mentioned in the Scriptures. They not only entered “into 
some diverse element” (water), but in baptism they were buried, 
“in which they were also raised.” For every one hundred cases in 
which dapto means to immerse and withdraw, or to dip, there can 
be shown ten thousand cases in which daftidzo means the same. 
In no case, out of the many ten thousand cases of burial in baptism, 
was the baptized person ever left in a state of mersion, to drown. 
They all secured the resurrection of the buried persons. 
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WILL DR. DALE SELECT A GREEK WORD FOR IMMERSE? 


If immersion is not clearly stated in these words of the evangel- 
ist, what Greek word would you substitute for daptidzo, to express 
that fact deyond all doubt? If you should take (fazrw) bapto, I 
could turn your reasoning against yourself, by saying, as you have 
affirmed, that this verb not only means to dip, but that it also means 
to wet, to wash, to moisten, to dye, to stain, to smear, to gild, to 
temper, and to imbue. You could not substitute (Avsw) louo, to bathe, 
to wash; for although this word is used of the whole body, it does 
not, absolutely and beyond all doubt, mean to immerse. You could 
not select (yéw) cheo, to pour, (zAsvw) pluno, to wash as clothes, nor 
(vizrw) nipto, to wash a part of the person, as hands, feet, eyes; nor 
could you select (sarifw) hrantidzo, to sprinkle. Again I ask, what 
Greek word would you substitute for daptidzo, by which to express 
the fact, beyond all doubt, that these persons were immersed in the 


Jordan? 
WILL THE DOCTOR SELECT A LATIN WORD? 


Being unable to find a Greek word to substitute for daptidzo, in 
order to express the fact that these persons were immersed in the 
Jordan, suppose you were allowed to select a substitute for daptidzo 
from Latin. You say that mergo means to drown, to assimilate, to 
purify, and to influence without intusposition, or immersion. You 
could not then select that verb. You can not substitute ¢2ugo, 
because you say that it not only means to dip, but also to wet, to 
wash, to anoint, to dye, to paint, to stain, to temper, to imbue, and 
to tincture. 

WILL HE SELECT AN ENGLISH WORD? 


Suppose that you select from the English language. Drown will 
not answer, because you say that “it expresses influence when there 
_is no enveloping element,” and it also “expresses specifically the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors, when drank to great excess.” Whelm 
will not answer, because you say “it influences without envelopment.” 
Merse, you affirm, is not the equivalent of immerse. That will 
not, therefore, answer. Steep will not answer, because you say it 
means to be thoroughly “interpenetrated.” Zo daptize will not do, 
because you affirm that it does not mean to immerse; and in our 
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literature it does not, although this is its meaning in the New Testa- 
ment. Suppose a Baptist suggests dp as a substitute for daptidzo, 
in order to express the fact that these people were immersed by 
John in the Jordan. You say that “To pip,” “primary,” means “7¢o 
dip.” (Classic Baptism, page 183.) I do not think that any person 
will dispute the fact that “¢o dip” means “¢o dip.” But you say 
that it also means to wet, to bathe, to examine slightly, to engage 
in, to mortgage, to take out; secondary, to dye, to stain, to imbue 
and to tincture. So that, according to your reasoning, no word in 
Greek, Latin, or English can express the fact that John immersed 
these people in the Jordan! And if it was stated by the evangelist 
that John dipped them, no man as well acquainted with language as 
brother Dale is could tell whether John tinctured them, imbued them, 
stained them, dyed them, took them out, engaged in them, examined, 
them slightly, or mortgaged them! 

If the word zmmerse had been used by Matthew, brother Dale 
could not tell whether John intusposed those who came: to him, in 
the Jordan, or whether he thoroughly influenced them in one out of 
many and indefinite ways ; for he says (page 16, of Classic Baptism), 
“Immerse is used to express thorough influence of any kind.” 
According to his reasoning, words must be used “to conceal one’s 
thoughts.” When John said to the Jews (Eya pév Baxrifw bpas ev Bate), 
Ego men baptidzo humas en hudati, both Greeks and Jews under- 
stood him, if they heard him speak, to say, “I indeed immerse you 
in water.” And I have no doubt but that brother Dale, with all his 
learning, understands these words in the same sense, when his 
“theory” and his practice do not “controllingly influence” him ; 
for he says, “Ad/ literal primary baptisms change the condition of 
their objects by placing them in a condition of intusposition.” 

The Examiner and Chronicle shows the absurdity of brother 
Dale’s conclusion of the whole matter of classic baptism, which 
is given in these words: “Whatever is capable of thoroughly chang- 
ing the character, state, or condition of any object, is capable of baptiz- 
ing that object ; and by such change of character, state, or condition, 
does, in fact, baptize it.” The above paper, regarding this as the 
doctor’s definiton of daptidzo, says: 

“ A definition is usually made more clear and forcible by examples. The first 
illustration that occurs to us, after reading this definition, is the baptism of gun- 

VoL. IV.—21 
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powder by a match. How thoroughly the condition of the powder is changed in 
that case! Was it the Emancipation Proclamation of Mr. Lincoln, or was it the 
surrender of Lee, that baptized millions of negroes from chattels into freemen? 
What a famous baptizer the stomach is! How thoroughly it changes the condition 
of meat, fruits, and vegetables! Some baptisms are very gradual. How long it 
takes, for instance, to baptize an acorn into an oak! The baptism of fire—how 
plain and pungent that expression becomes in the light of Mr. Dale’s definition ! 
Yes, fire is a great baptizer. It baptizes water into steam, dough into bread, wood 
and coal into ashes and smoke. Our fire-places and stoves and furnaces, what 
are they but baptisteries ? Our great factories, what unwearied and efficient admin- 
istrators of baptism they are! What quantities of wool and cotton they baptize 
into cloth every day! Our chemists and apothecaries, too, what expeditious and 
thorough baptizers they are!” 


The doctor meets the Examiner in the case of the powder, by 
ranking it with “martyr baptism by fire.” If a martyr was said to 
be baptized in fire because he was enveloped in flames, will this jus- 
tify brother Dale in calling the consumption of an article by fire a 
baptism? The word baptism, in case of the martyr, may be called 
a baptism, because it was an envelopment in flame, not because the 
body of the martyr was consumed like the powder, nor purified by fire 
like metals. The operation of fire on a human body is never made 
to represent purification, but destruction ; and its exvelopment in flame 
is its baptism. The operation of fire on metals, when it fuses them, 
represents no destruction, but a purification. 

The doctor meets the case of emancipation baptism by a repre- 
sentation of the change in the condition of the Israelites from bond- 
age into freedom, as a baptism. This change of their condition is 
nowhere called a baptism in all the Scriptures. When they were 
enveloped “in the cloud and in the sea,” they were baptized. They 
“were all baptized unto Moses In the cloud and IN the sea,” not ou¢ 
of the cloud and sea. (1 Cor. x, 2.) 

The stomach baptism, the doctor meets by making the stomach 
“the receptacle down into which” his “pork and cabbage” “are 
_ swallowed,” “as the ship and her crew are baptized, swallowed up by 
the gaping mouth of old ocean.” But the circumstances he men- 
tions, relative to the swallowing of food into the stomach, and of 
ship and crew into the mouth of old ocean, does not make the 
but simply the mediums in 
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stomach nor the ocean a “baptizer, 
which these things and persons were baptized, or immersed—not 
sprinkled, not purified. There is not the least reason in Greek 
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literature for calling the changed condition of food in the stomach, 
nor of the timbers and bolts of a sunken ship, baptism. 

He then says, “The stomach, when it fails to baptize pork and 
cabbage, baptizes the body and the mind through this leaden burden 
which it carries.” I do not know how the stomach can carry any 
thing, even “pork and cabbage,” of which it is not the “receptacle,” 
and into which they are not “swallowed.” In his reference to the 
passage in Plutarch, the doctor admits that “the immersed body” 
“is one not under the influence of wine.” If he had said not “dead 
drunk,” he would have come nearer the truth. Nothing short of 
this constituted a wine-baptism. Suppose we let Plutarch explain 
himself. He says: “For of the slightly intoxicated, only the intellect 
is disturbed; but the body is able to obey its impulses (p7zw 
BeBauxtispévov), being not yet immersed.” (Plt. Bangt. Book III, Quest. 
8.) Immersed into what? As we are now reviewing “Judaic Bap- 
tism,” we will let a Jew of great celebrity reply. Speaking of Gad- 
aliah’s death by his own guests, at a banquet, when he was drunk, 
Josephus says: “Seeing him in this condition (Hat fefartiopévov eg 
avac0yctay xart brvov 520 ti¢ £045), tmmersed into stupor and sleep by the 
drunkeness, Ishmael, leaping up with his ten friends, slays Gadaliah 
and those reclining with him at the banquet.” 

This shows how a Jew understands daptidzo. Drunkeness was 
the agent, stupor and sleep the medium, If there is any thing used 
figuratively here, it is stupor and sleep, not daptzdzo. But I am dis- 
posed to regard these cases in which such immersions are affirmed, as 
equally as literal as if water were put in the place of stupor and sleep. 
And I think the Greeks who used this form of expression, so under- 
stood it. Stupor and sleep exveloped the whole person, both body 
and mind. The verb daftidzo had special and literal reference to 
this exvelopment, and not to an zxzfluence. Stupor and sleep are not 
regarded as an influence. One may be influenced dy stupor and 
sleep, but neither of them is an influence There is no case in all 
the examples presented by Doctor Dale, in which daptidzo means to 
influence, nor daptzsma means influence. 

Intoxication is not an influence, afflictions are not influences, 
debts are not influences, taxes are not influences, poverty is not 
an influence, and ignorance is not an influence; nor is stupor an 
influence. Each of these has its influence, but it is not itself an 
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influence. One sickens at the tedious and unscholarly repetition and 
application of the word “influence” in “Classic Baptism,” and in 
“Judaic Baptism,” also. Influence means a flowing in or upon; the 
bringing about of an effect by a gradual, unobserved, and easy pro- 
cess ; power arising from elevated station, intellect, wealth, etc. Asa 
verb, transitive, it means to control, or move by hidden power, to 
lead, to direct. What would a collector of taxes think of a man who 
would come to him and ask how much his influence was, to find out 
the amount of his taxes? 


THE ACORN BAPTISM. 


The Examiner introduced this to show that the doctrine of 
brother Dale, in the concluding sentence of “Classic Baptism,” rel- 
ative to a change of character, state, or condition, as being a bap- 
tism, was absurd. And how does the doctor meet it? Simply by 
an evasion. He makes the baptism of the acorn consist in its burial, 
not in the thorough change of its character, state, or condition; and 
then he says that this “burial baptism” is followed by another bap- 
tism into life. He does not try to defend his singular and absurd 
definition, but treats the subject lightly by saying that, “After all, 
this baptism is not so funny.” 

He then quotes the words of the Examiner, “Fire is a great 
baptizer.”. These words were written to show that, according to 
brother Dale’s definition, all the changes produced on various sub- 
stances which appertained to their characters, states, or conditions, 
and which were also thorough, were baptisms. He meets this case 
thus, “Baptism by any influence imports the subjection of the 
baptized object to the full controlling power of that influence.” This 
is an evasion of the whole issue. The question is not, How far is 
the baptized object subject to the influence of that by which it is 
baptized? but, Is every thing baptized by fire which is thoroughly 

‘changed in character, state, or condition, by the process of combus- 
tion? And if so, are these things baptized by that act of combus- 
tion? The doctor entirely evades this issue also—an issue pre- 
sented by himself—and raises a dust concerning what he has said 
about “figurative language.” There is no issue here concerning 
figurative language. He states, or affirms, that that which is able 
to “thoroughly change the character, state, or condition of any object, 
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is capable of baptizing that object ; and dy such change of character, 
state, or condition, does, in fact [not in figure], baptize it.” There is 
nothing affirmed here of figure, but of “fact.” Here the doctor fails ; 
and failure here is fatal to his cause. If the doctrine of this con- 
cluding paragraph is not true, and can not be sustained, “Classic 
Baptism” has gained nothing, but has lost every thing. The whole 
book was written to lay the foundation of this doctrine; and after 
all brother Dale’s confidence and courage and seeming triumph, he 
retreats from his own Gibraltar; he can not stand the “fire” of the 
Examiner. This proposition was not written for the sake of “Classic 
Baptism” alone, but for the sake of “Judaic Baptism,” and also for 
the sake of all the baptisms, JoHanic and CuristTIAN, which the doc- 
tor intended to write. He must stand up, as he somewhere expresses 
it, “four-square.” No circles, no ellipses, no triangles, and no other 
geometrical figures, will be allowed. In the language of Dr. Green, 
of Princeton, we “allow no shuffling,” but “hold him to the terms 
of the bond.” 

It is of no avail for him to say: “There are certain things which 
exert over certain objects a definite and unvarying influence. When- 
ever, therefore, fuxz:w is used to express the relation between such 
agencies and their objects, it gives development zz the completest 
manner to that specific influence. The specific influences of fire are: 
1. A power to destroy; 2. A power to purify.” Baptidzo is never 
used to “express the relation between such agencies and their ob- 
jects,” nor between any relation and any object. An active trans- 
itive verb used to “express” relations! Relations between agencies 
and their objects! To express the relation between two nouns! 
Baptidzo gives development! Development zz the completest manner! 
Development to specific influence! Gives development to the spe- 
cific influence of fire! Gives development to the power of fire to 
destroy! Gives development to the power of fire to purify! Who 
ever heard the like before? Does all this strange and improper use 
of words prove the truth of the proposition, that “ whatever is capable 
of thoroughly changing the character, state, or condition of any 
object, is capable of baptizing that object?” or that it, “by such 
change of character, state, or condition, does, in fact, baptize it?” 

The doctor then says: “When fire is used to bake bread, or to 
boil the kettle, it is used for the development of neither of these 
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influences. They are not, therefore, cases of baptism.” But, my 
brother, fire ‘is capable of changing the character of dough, and the 
state or condition of dough, and also of water, by converting one 
into bread and the other into steam; and, therefore, according to 
your proposition, it is capable of baptizing dough and water. And 
as it does change the character, state, or condition of these things, 
it “does, by such change,” “in fact, baptize” both the dough and the 
water! Otherwise your proposition is not true, and all your labor in 
writing “Classic Baptism” is lost. 

Your proposition is a universal proposition, and you can not be 
permitted to narrow it down to two changes of character, state, or 
condition—one a change to destruction and the other to purification. 
You must give up your proposition or sustain it. You dodge 
around from general to particular as rapidly as you say.the Baptists 
do from dip to immerse. You must come right up, “four-square.” 

Brother Dale says, farther, (page 30, Judaic Baptism,) that 
“where fire is used to consume fuel, it is inappropriate to speak 
of it as a case of baptism by fire, because the object is not to de- 
stroy the fuel, but to give warmth to those around.” But where fire 
is used to consume fuel, it changes thoroughly the character, state, 
or condition of the fuel; and you affirm that it “does, by such change 
of character, state, or condition, in fact, baptize it.” You here make 
the baptism consist in the specified change, not in the odject of the 
change. Moreover, your “whatever has the power to change thor- 
oughly the character, state, or condition of any object,” must not be 
changed into whoever, to make room in your proposition for odject, or 
design, for which you made no provision there. The design of acts 
does not change the meaning of the verbs which express the acts. 
The verb to run, whether for fear or fun, means the same thing. 
The verb to laugh, whether for approval or ridicule, means the same. 

One of the principal errors or mistakes in the doctor's writings 
on the meaning of daptidzo, consists in making the meaning of the 
verb depend on the design of the baptizer. So, here, if the object is 
not the destruction of the fuel, but the giving of warmth to those 
around, the fuel is not baptized by the act of changing its character, 
state, or condition! This is a contradiction of his own proposition. 
Moreover, he has produced many instances of, baptism of vessels by 
storms, when destruction was not designed by the storms, and yet it 
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was a consequence of the storm, and a result of the baptism, or 
immersion of the vessels. 

The doctor says, “But if any one chooses to set his woods or his 
house, or his bonds and mortgages, on fire, he will secure what the 
classics would thoroughly understand by a baptism of fire.” If so, 
it would be, not because of the design to destroy them, but because 
of their exvelopment in flames, nor because of their thorough change 
of character, state, or condition, but because of their “intusposition 
within a closely investing medium,” as brother Dale elsewhere de- 
fines baptism. 

The doctor says, “It is a blundering use of language, however, to 
say that the object burned is baptized into ashes.” There is neither 
truth nor sense in saying that a burned object is “baptized into ashes.” 
All this is well said. The Examiner, no doubt, used this very form 
of expression because of its “blundering” character, and of its want 
of “truth and sense.” But it is the natural offspring of the proposi- 
tion which says that change of character, state, or condition, is a 
baptism. It is certainly correct to say that any thing which is burned 
into ashes, is changed into ashes. And brother Dale says (Classic 
Baptism, page 352), that “to merse (fazr:few) means to bring into 
a new and completely changed condition,’ etc. Now, if fuel, by being 
burned, is brought into a completely changed condition, and baptize 
means to bring into a new and completely changed condition, then it 
is as proper to say that fuel is “baptized into ashes,” as to say that 
it is changed or brought into ashes. And as there is “neither truth 
nor sense” in saying that a burned object is “baptized into ashes,” 
there can be “neither truth nor sense” in a definition or a propo- 
sition which makes it consistent to use such “blundering language.” 

If daptidzein, to baptize, means “to bring into a new and com- 
pletely changed condition,” as “bringing an impure man into a state 
of complete purity” (Classic Baptism, page 352), why have our sprink- 
ling brethren opposed ALEXANDER CAMPBELL for attaching so much 
importance to baptism? Have they all become “Campbellites?” Yes; 
the Episcopalian, Western Christian Advocate, New York Evangelist, 
Congregational Review, Central Presbyterian, Presbyterian Banner, 
Presbyterian of Canada, Christian Advocate of Canada, Protestant 
Churchman, Western Presbyterian, Presbyter, Free Christian Common- 
wealth, Methodist Home Fournal, Christian Observer and Witness, 
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American Presbyterian, Biblical Repository and Princeton Review, 
and the North-western Presbyterian,—yes, all, all, ALL have become 
“Campbellites ;” and more than “Campbellites.”. What a tremen- 
dous change! The world certainly moves. Stand up, brother, 
“four-square.” Let us have no acute nor obtuse angles, no curves 
nor circles, here. You will accept any vessel, however leaky, to keep 
your “heads above water.” Stand by the pumps! 

Yes; Ricgut REVEREND Bisnop Lees, of Delaware, Ricut ReEv- 
EREND BIsHoP STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, Dr. DANIEL R. Goopwin, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, GrorGe ALLEN, Professor of 
Greek, University of Pennsylvania, Dr. JosepH CumminGs, President 
of Wesleyan University, Dr. F. H. NEWELL, of Wesleyan University, 
Dr. D. P. Kipper, of Garrett Biblical Institute, Dk. H. M. Jonnson, 
President of Dickenson College, Dr. C. W. ScH@FFER, of Lutheran, 
W. Jesse Kincstey, Ohio, Dr. J. F. Berc, Professor of Theology, 
Joun Henry Tuayer, of Andover Theological Seminary, Dr. C. E. 
StowE, late of Lane and Andover Theological Seminaries, Dr. ENocu 
Ponp, Bangor Theological Seminary, Dr. LEoNARD Woops, late Pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College, Dr. W. BARRows, Reading, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Henry B. Situ, Union Theological Seminary, Dr. THomas H. 
SKINNER, of same, Dr. Roswett D. Hitcucock, of same, WILLIAM 
E. Moore, Pastor, Westminster, Pennsylvania, W. Rurus Powers, 
Lysander, New York, Dr. D. H. ALLEN, of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, Ohio, Dr. CHarLEs Honee, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Dr. James C. Morratt, Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. W. 
GREEN, Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. S. J. Witson, Western 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Wm. S. PLummMeEr, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Dr. B. M. Smiru, Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, 
Dr. Rospert W. Lanpis, Danville Theological Seminary, Dr. Ep- 
WARD P. Humpurey, of same, Dr. Wittis Lorp, North-western 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Davip M’Kinney, Liberian Presbyterian 
Book-rooms, Pittsburg, Dr. H. A. Borpman, Philadelphia, Dr. W. C. 
ANDERSON, First Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, Dr. J. P. 
Ramsey, Lynchburg, Virginia, Dr. Stuart Rosinson, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Joun T. PressLey, Theological Seminary, United Presby- 
terians, Dr. T. W. J. Wytir, Theological Seminary, Reformed 
Presbyterians, JOHN JENKINS, St. Paul’s, Montreal, Dr. PHILIP 
ScuaFF, Professor, etc., Dr. J. A. H. BomBerGcer, Philadelphia, Dr. 
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Lyman CoLemaN, Lafayette College, Fran A. Marcu, same place, 
D. E. Wituiams, Western University, Dr. J. Epwarps, President 
of Washington and Jefferson Colleges, and H. C. Cameron, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Princeton College,—have all commended “ Classic 
Baptism,” a book which attaches more importance to baptism, and 
attributes much more power to it, than ever did ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL or any of his friends. They impute to it the power “¢o 
bring into a new and completely changed condition by sprinkling,” 
such a change “as, for example,” is capable of “bringing an im- 
pure man into a state of complete purity.” That Right Rever- 
ends should subscribe to this doctrine is not surprising, but that 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Methodists should sanction it, 
is somewhat surprising. What a wide departure from the old de- 
nominational doctrine, that baptism is not essential, not a saving 
ordinance, a mere external rite! Now the doctrine is that it has the 
power of “bringing an impure man into a state of complete purity, 
by sprinkling Ibis water!” All this power is ascribed to the act, 
whatever it may be, of baptizing. What use is there, then, of faith, 
repentance, or “the work of the Holy Spirit?” All these gentlemen 
before named, and the religious papers before mentioned, assert that 
“faxteSw is without limitation as to power, object, duration, and form 
of action!” (Classic Baptism, page 17.) Or they have put themselves 
in such an attitude relative to baptism, that we have a right to be- 
lieve that they sanction this doctrine. The book they recommend 
says that daptidzo can bring into a state of pureness (pagé 20) ; 
“that it influences controllingly ;’ that it “expresses any complete 
change of condition, by whatsoever agency effected, or in whatsoever 
way applied” (page 21); no matter whether that change be phys- 
ical, moral, or spiritual, only so that it be “complete.” Nor does it 
matter by what agency it is effected, whether Divine, angelic, human, 
diabolic, or brutal. Baptidzo, “in a secondary use, expresses condition, 
the result of complete influence, effected by any possible means and in 
any possible way.” (Classic Baptism, page 31). The thought that 
“whatever is capable of thoroughly changing the character, state, 
or condition of any object, is capable of baptizing that object, 
and by such change of character, state, or condition does, in fact, 
baptize it,” was not a hasty thought, which momentarily sprang 
up in the doctors mind as he finished the last page of his 
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book, but it was the foundation thought, early expressed, and in 
various style. 

This “secondary use” of baptize, as he calls it, is the foundation 
idea of “Judaic baptism.” He admits that baptize, “iw the primary 
use, expresses condition characterized by complete intusposition,” etc. 
That is, it expresses a condition of immersion. 

The secondary use is what he labors to prove in both volumes, 
and what he has utterly failed to prove in a single instance. And 
even if he had proved his secondary use, it became him to show that 
that was thé use of the word in the language of John, Jesus, and 
the apostles, before he could make that meaning avail him any thing 
as a Christian. 


“ FIRE-PLACES AND STOVES AND FURNACES,” 


The Examiner asks if, in view of the doctor’s baptisms by thor- 
ough changes, whether these “fire-places and stoves and furnaces,” 
in which the very changes mentioned by the doctor are wrought, are 
not baptisteries? Brother Dale says, in reply to this, “Let me help 
the critic.” The doctor is very generous with his “help.” But his 
help is very much like the devil’s—help zx¢o difficulty, not ot of it. 
At least, his proffered help in this case was so intended. 

He adds to the places mentioned by the Examzner as baptisteries, 
“grog-shops ; bad eating-houses, where poor and badly cooked food is 
furnished ; apothecary-shops ; pest-houses ; fortune-telling establish- 
ments; schools and colleges ;”: all of which may very properly be 
regarded, in many instances, as baptisteries, if the doctor’s baptisms 
by changes are performed there, and these places have been dedicated 
to such baptisms. 

All these examples tend to show the absurdity of the doctor's 
definition of baptism, which the Examiner was criticising; and 
brother Dale seems to feel the force of the objections ; but he is com- 
pelled to admit the fact that, according to his conclusion of “Classic 
Baptism,” these places must be “classic baptisteries.” 


“GREAT MANUFACTURIES—BAPTISTERIES.” 


Brother Dale is not disposed to admit these manufacturies to 
be baptisteries. He says “that the conversion of cotton and wool, 
by machinery, into sheeting and broadcloth, neither changes the 
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condition of its object by putting it within a physical element, nor 
does its work by an zufluence.” 

The doctor did not exclude the changes of materials “by machin- 
ery” from his proposition which the Examiner is criticising; but he 
includes machinery and every thing else in the expression, “ What- 
ever changes thoroughly,” etc. This “whatever” includes every 
thing “which is able to thoroughly change the character, state, or 
condition of any object,” whether cotton or wool. Neither did he, 
in his great proposition, say any thing concerning putting the 
changed object “within a physical element.” Nor did he say any 
thing relative to working “by an zzfluence.” These restrictions, not 
being in his proposition, have no right to be introduced in his 
defense. This brother Dale knows very well; and the introduction 
of them into the defense is an acknowledgement that the original 
proposition is untenable. The doctor “backs out,” “four-square,” 
here, but not in an honorable way. He drops the subject by saying 
that these machineries do not belong to him, because they do not 
conform to his amendments of his plethoric proposition. 


THE DOCTOR’S MISTAKE. 


I think the doctor is mistaken, as all men are liable to be, when 
he says, relative to figurative language: “In writing ‘Classic Baptism,’ 
I had not looked into Campbell; but the views here presented are 
the same which rule there;” for he quotes Campbell in “Classic 
Baptism.” (Pages 280, 281.) 

The effort which the doctor makes to sustain his proposition in 
the conclusion of “Classic Baptism,” is not ingenuous. All that he 
says relative to “adjuncts” may be applicable to some other propo- 
sitions in some other part of his book, but these adjuncts are no part 
of the proposition under discussion. “ Whatever is capable of thor- 
oughly changing the character, state, or condition of any object,” in- 
cludes every thing which can effect the specified changes of “any 
object,” no matter what. “Whatever” is not restricted to acts or 
influences. “Any object” is not restricted to any one thing, “the 
character, state, or condition” of which can be thoroughly changed, 
but includes all such objects separately considered. This proposition 
can not be limited by the adjuncts of any other proposition. When 
an author undertakes to express in one proposition the aggregate 
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results of his protracted investigation of a subject, we have a right 
to take his own deliberate statements, not extempore, but written, as 
expressing his convictions fully, but concisely, without going through 
the whole work to collect adjuncts by which to limit and explain the 
meaning of such statements. As brother Dale says, in reference to 
another matter, it is not deemed necessary to eat a whole quarter 
of mutton to determine its quality, much less a whole sheep. 

The truth is, the doctor can not hold his position, and he seeks 
to retreat from it, without acknowledging that he can not hold it. 
This we are’ not disposed to permit. 

If his statement had been a hurried extemporaneous statement, 
and he desired to amend it, we would feel bound, by honor and 
candor, to allow him the privilege. But it is not such. He delib- 
erately zrote it, after the most mature consideration. It contains 
no oversight. He stated the same sentiment, less formally, on page 
21, “Classic Baptism,” in these words: “Bazt:Sw expresses any com- 
plete change of condition by whatever agency effected, or in whatever 
way applied.” These are his words and his own Z¢alics. Here he 
uses “complete change” for thorough change in his concluding 
paragraph. Here he uses axy complete change; there he confines 
it to any thorough change of character, state, or condition. Here 
the change may be effected by any agency “whatever;” there he 
extends the changing of character, etc., to “whatever is capable” of 
producing the change. The concluding statement is more guarded 
than this, in that it says change of “character, state, or condition ;” 
and this says, “any complete change of condition.” In the last state- 
ment he fortifies himself by including “character” and “state” with 
condition. In the language of his eulogist, Dr. Green, of Princeton, 
we allow no “shuffling ;” we “hold him by the terms of the bond.” 

“Classic Baptism” is, then, so far as its engrossment in the con- 
cluding paragraph of that work is concerned, a failure. We will 
not allow our brother to flee from this issue by the interpretation of 
“by putting it within a physical element,” nor “work by an in- 
fluence.” If he admits, as he now does, that a thing must be put 
“within a physical element” to be baptized, he is a good Baptist. 
This is all for which they contend. If he puts the candidates 
“within a physical element,” we will allow him to do it even “by 
an influence.” 
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It has, then, come to this: “Judaic Baptism” gives up the “con- 
clusion” to which “Classic Baptism” came, as the result of all its 
facts and arguments, and substitutes a new one, which requires, in 
order to baptism, the “putting within a physical element.” This 
being so, there can be no such thing as baptism “ without intusposi- 
tion,” which was so often and so confidently affirmed in “Classic 
Baptism.” This amendment leaves baptism perfectly satisfactory to 


all immersionists. 

The necessity of such amendment of the engrossed “conclusion” 
of “Classic Baptism” leaves the gentlemen who recommended it so 
highly in an unenviable “condition.” They examined it but slightly 
before they recommended it ; that is, according to “ Classic Baptism,” 
they dipped it, for that book says that dip means to examine slightly. 
If they will examine it carefully, they may conclude to ap it again ; 
that is, according to “Classic Baptism,” to mortgage it, for it says 
that dip signifies to mortgage. If they do this, they will let the 
book go by foreclosure. 

As “Judaic Baptism” now admits (page 31) that no change of 
“character, state, or condition” can be accepted as baptism unless 
that change has been produced “by putting” the thing changed 
“within a physical element,” we now proceed to see how long it will 
stand by its own amendment. 

But “Judaic Baptism” does not understand “Classic Baptism.” 
It says that the latter only treats of two changes of condition as 
constituting baptism: “1. Such thorough change of condition as 
results from the intusposition of objects within physical elements ; 
and, 2. Such thorough change of condition as results from a 
controlling assimilative influence.” I am inclined to think that 
“Judaic Baptism” did not read “Classic Baptism” before it 
recommended it. Perhaps it thought that it would “hamper 
genius” to read a work before it reviewed it. The reason why 
we think it never read it, is because it affirms what is not true 
concerning what is written in “Classic Baptism.” “Judaic Bap- 
tism” says that “Classic Baptism” treats of only two thorough 
changes of condition (page 35); whereas “Classic Baptism” says 
that daptidso expresses “any complete change of condition.” (Page 
21.) The statements of “Judaic Baptism” are to be received with 
caution. “Classic Baptism” does not confine thorough changes to 
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“condition,” as “Judaic Baptism” says it does; but extends it to 
“character” and “state” also. (Page 254, last paragraph.) The 
horse of which “Judaic Baptism” speaks, was not mentioned in con- 
nection with the statement in “Classic Baptism.” The “horse” was 
brought along by “ Judaic Baptism” to cover the blunder in “ Classic 
Baptism,” in making a prescription for every body which was intended 
Sor horses only. So much for the “Judaic” horse. This universal 
prescription leads the father to give a treatment to his child which 
no one but a quack ought to have given, but for a horse. (Eveunt 
omnes !) 

Dr. Dale says (page 38, Judaic Baptism): “Immerse passes 
through the same general phases of usage with fuzt:fw [daptize].” 
Farther on, same page: “Immerse has meanings which the Greek 
word has not; and the Greek word has meanings which immerse 
has not.” Saptidzo covers every case of “envelopment” which can 
be covered by immerse, and immerse covers every case of envelop- 
ment which can be covered by baptidzo. 

But the doctor says: “The grammatical combinations of the two 
words differ. In secondary use, zmmerse in is the almost invariable 
form; while in secondary use, baptized by is, so far as I remember, 
the absolutely invariable form.” 

Then, all cases in which the statement of fact is baptized in, 
must belong to ¢he primary use, as baptized by is the secondary ; and 
Dr. Dale makes only primary and secondary uses of baptidzo. Now, 
John said, “I indeed baptize you (2 date) tx water.” He must, 
therefore, use daptidzo, baptize, in the primary sense. The doctor’s 
distinction between the primary and secondary use, on pages 17, 18, 
confines all cases of the primary to those which indicate “ intusposi- 
tion’;” and all which do not indicate intusposition, to the secondary 
use. John, then, as he uses the phrase baptize in, evidently uses the 
word daptize in the primary sense; that is, in the sense of “intus- 
position.” Brother Dale says (page 11, Classic Baptism) that “in- 
tusposition within a closely investing medium, is essential to the 
primary use” of daptidzo. This proves, beyond cavil, on the doctor’s 
own principles of interpretation, that John used daptidzo in the sense 
of to immerse. He also says of Jesus, the one who was coming 


after him (autos bas Baxcease dy xvebpate dytw xat rvpt), “He shall baptize 
you 1N Hory Spirit and fire.” Baptize, here, according to the 
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doctor's own distinction, is in the primary use, and “intusposition 
within a closely investing medium, zs essential to the primary use.” 
Hence, the word daptized, as used by John, means immerse in the 
medium, water, Holy Spirit, and fire. “All Judea and all Jerusalem 
went out to him, and (<fazrifovro xdvtez ey tai lopdavy xotapw bx’ abtod) 
were all baptized by him in the Jordan River.” They were all intus- 
posed by John In that river “within a closely investing medium,” 
the water. Hence he said, I baptize you zz water. This settles the 
question forever, as to John’s baptism, in favor of immersion, and 
explains the reason why he went to the Jordan River, and to Enon, 
where there was “much water.” 

This decides, also, the case of “all our fathers,’ mentioned in 
1 Cor. x, 1, 2. Of these fathers Paul says (xa? xdvreg ef tov Mwojy 
e@Banttauyto dv tH vegéhy nar ev ti] daidosy), “And were all baptized unto 
Moses tz the cloud and zz the sea.” Saptized in, not by, places it in 
the primary use; and daptzdzo primary demands intusposition within 
a closely investing medium, and “intusposition within a closely in- 
vesting medium, is essential to the primary use.” “Saptism by is, so 
far as I remember,” says the doctor, “the absolutely invariable form” 
of the secondary use. Saptism in, then, is never used in the second- 
ary sense of dapttdzo, but must be in the primary, when a closely 
investing medium is “essential.” I hold brother Dale firmly here. 
And as Dr. Green says that Dr. Dale will allow no “shuffling” in 
the Baptists, but that he holds them firmly to the “terms of the 
bond,” and as brother Dale has published this statement of Dr. 
Green, he will not complain of our treatment of himself. 

The distinction of Dr. Dale between immerse and baptize, as con- 
nected with business and study, is a distinction without a difference. 
It is just as proper to say zmmersed by study as to say baptized by 
study. Neither of them is very good, and is only tolerable when 
study is spoken’ of as an agent, by which the immersion or baptism 
is effected. But if the object is to state a man’s condition in refer- 
ence to study or business, that he is wholly absorbed by them, it is 
equally proper to say that he is zmmersed in them, or that he is 
baptized in them. Any cause is injured rather than benefited by 
such attempts at criticism as the doctor indulges in here. It shows 
a consciousness of poverty in evidence; and hence the desire to 
make much out of very small means, even if the means are not very 
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well adapted. But who would ever think of saying, He is sprinkled 
by business, or sprinkled in business? or, that he is purified by 
business, or purified in business? or, that he is sprinkled by 
study, or sprinkled in study? or, purified by study, or purified in 
study? Sprinkling is never used to express the idea of absorption 
in business or study; nor is purified ever so used. But baptize, 
immerse, and overwhelm, are, as figures, often and appropriately used 
in this sense. 

On page 40, brother Dale repeats his assertion that daptidzo is 
not expressive of a “modal act,” nor of a “specific act.” In reply to 
this, we repeat that immerse, submerge, overwhelm, and all such 
words, are as “modal” and “specific” as are pour and sprinkle. If 
the fact that a person can be immersed, submerged, and overwhelmed, 
etc., in different ways, proves that neither of these words is “ modal” 
or “specific,” the same fact can prove that neither pour nor sprinkle 
is “modal” nor “specific.” Who does not know that both pour and 
sprinkle can be performed in more ways than one? If the fact that 
an act can be performed in different ways proves that such act is 
not specific, then we would like to know what act is specific. The 
same word is, in many cases, both generic and specific. The word 
man, when used to designate the human species as distinguished 
from other animals, is specific. But when used not for such purpose, 
but to include all human beings, not as distinguished from other 
beings, but as containing different races and kinds of men, it is 
generic. 

To kill, when used in opposition to Zo cure, is specific; although, 
when considered in reference to the various acts which will result in 
death, it may be regarded as indefinite. So immerse, when used as 
distinct from pour or sprinkle, is specific, and as specific as any 
word in any language can be. The same is true of submerge and 
overwhelm. “A specific act” does not mean an act which can be per- 
formed only in one way; but an act which is distinct from certain 
other acts with which it is compared, contrasted, or from which it ts, in 
some way, distinguished. 

The criticism of Dr. Dale on specific acts is very singular; and 
the use of the word specific by him is improper and fallacious. Don- 
negan defines Japtidzo, to submerge. Now, there is no word in any 
language more definite, or specific, than this. It is definite, not 
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because it expresses the mode of submerging—for this is not the 
sense of any verb—but because it expresses clearly and distinctly the 
act of putting under water. Immerse is not used to express the 
manner of doing any thing, but the doing itself. To immerse any 
thing, is to “closely invest it in'a fluid element.” This is doing 
something specific, something specified by the verb; and, therefore, 
the verb is specific. The verb does not tell, or specify, ow the act 
was performed, but it simply affirms the fact that it was performed. 
The same is true of sprinkle. It does not inform us how the act of 
sprinkling is performed, whether by scattering the water in drops 
from the fingers, with a watering-pot, or by a branch of hyssop; but 
it simply expresses the fact of scattering in drops. 

If the command of the Savior to the apostles was, Go and wet 
all the nations, this wetting might be done by sprinkling, pouring, 
or immersing the nations. But if he told them, Go and immerse 
all the nations, he commanded them to perform a specific act. If 
he said to them, Go and pour water on all nations, he commanded 
them to perform a specific act ; and if he told them, Go and sprinkle 
water on all the nations, he commanded them to perform a specific 
act; and in neither case did he define the mode, or the manner in 
which the specific act should be performed. But in each instance 
the act is specified; and, therefore, it is specific. If the command 
was to sprinkle all the nations, neither pouring nor immersing would 
fulfill it. If the command was to pour all the nations, neither 
sprinkling nor immersing would fulfill it. If the command was to 
immerse them, neither pour nor sprinkle would fulfill it. These 
acts are all specific, though they may each be performed in a dif- 
ferent way. They are not different modes of doing the same thing. 
Immersion is no mode of pouring nor of sprinkling; pouring is no 
mode of sprinkling nor of immersing; and immersing is no mode of 
sprinkling nor of pouring. In reference to these three specified or 
specific acts, it is absurd to call any one of them a mode of the other. 
They may be different modes of wetting; but as wetting is not what 
is commanded in the case of baptism, they can not be different 
modes of baptism. Baptism is a specific act, requiring the subject 
of baptism to go down into the water, and be “buried in baptism.” 
Neither sprinkling nor pouring requires this; but immersion did, and 


still. does. 
VoL. I1V.—22 
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All the talk concerning modal acts, “mode of baptism,” “adminis- 
tration of baptism,” “receiving baptism,” etc., is worse than idle; it 
is fallacious, and can only lead to deception and confusion. Who 
ever read of the “administrator of baptism” till after the apostasy 
from the simple and solemn baptism of the New Testament? This 
expression indicates that baptism is something administered; man- 
aged, as public affairs; dispensed, as justice; given, as an oath 
repeated ; or settled, as an estate! 

“Receiving baptism” implies that baptism is among the things 
which are given, or handed over by one person to another. How 
strangely would the New Testament read if it was so changed 
as to read, I indeed give you baptism in water, but He shall give 
you baptism in Holy Spirit and fire! And Jesus, when he received 
baptism, went up immediately out of the water! Jesus made and 
gave baptism to more disciples than John! Go teach all the 
nations, and give them baptism! Repent, and receive baptism, upon 
the name of Jesus Christ! They both went down into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch, and he gave him baptism! We are 
buried with Him by the reception of baptism! As many of you as 
received baptism into Jesus Christ, have put on Christ! 

The Scripture style is, instead of, He administered baptism to 
him, or, He gave baptism to them, He baptized them’ and, in- 
stead of, He received baptism, He was baptized. Instead of “ad- 
ministrator,” the Scripture style is (6 fuzzeerys), the baptezer. 

All the expressions, mode of baptism, modal act, specific act, 
administrator of baptism, received baptism, go to prove beyond dis- 
pute that we associate something with baptism, or that there is 
something in our minds in regard to it, which had no existence in 
primitive times. These forms of expression were unknown till long 
after the apostles’ time, when new ideas had sprung up, and some- 
thing had been substituted for the original “form of doctrine” which 
had been delivered by the apostles to the disciples. They were not 
known, so far as I can find, till after pouring and sprinkling were sub- 
stituted for baptism. While there was but “ one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism,” no such thought as “modes of baptism” were in 
the minds of people ; and, therefore, no such “modes” of expression 
were used. 

The doctor says (page 40) that daptidzo—which Donnegan defines, 
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‘to submerge,’ to put under water—“ utterly rejects modal act as the 
meaning of the word. It shows, in the most absolute manner, the 
meaning to be a condition effected by an unexpressed act!” It is 
not the office of active verbs to express “modal” acts, but acts 
themselves. If Donnegan had defined daptidzo by “dip,” the case 
would have been the same as to mode. For dp does not express 
the mode of dipping. This word expresses two acts, according to 
brother Dale’s own showing, even in what he calls primary use: 
“To dip expresses a gentle, downward movement, entering slightly 
into some diverse element, with immediate return.” A downward 
movement may be effected in various ways, and so also may an im- 
mediate return. A bird makes its descent in one way, a squirrel in 
another way, and an elephant in another. And so of many other 
things. The bird, the squirrel, the elephant, and many other things, 
make their downward movements gently, but not in the same mode, 
or manner. Each has its own mode. The same is also true of their 
ascent. There are many modes of descent and many modes of 
ascent. There are many ways of putting a thing down and many 
ways of putting it up. What folly to speak of modal acts! 

Our brother says (page 183, Classic Baptism) that dip, primary, 
means to dip. But “dip” does not tell how the act of dipping is 
performed ; and, therefore, according to brother Dale’s philosophy, 
it does not express “modal act.” It is not, in his sense, specific 
To be specific, with him, a word must not only express an act, but 
it must also tell how that act was performed! This would be 
descriptive, not specific. The thing dipped may have been gently 
moved downward by hand or by machinery, by human power, by 
horse-power, by steam-power, by water-power, and by many other 
powers, and in many other ways. There are various ways of dip- 
ping, various modes of dipping. Is dip, therefore, not specific ? 

Suppose Donnegan had defined daptidzo by to sprinkle, which no 
honest linguist ever can do. According to brother Dale’s reasoning, 
sprinkle is not specific, because a man may be sprinkled in many 
different ways. Sprinkle does not express the mode of sprinkling. 
Sprinkle means to scatter in drops, or particles. But this can be 
done in various ways. Does sprinkle, therefore, “utterly reject 
modal act as the meaning of the word?” Does it show, “in the 
most absolute manner, the meaning to be a condition effected by an 
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unexpressed act,” simply because the manner of performing the act 
is not described ? 

We may also say of “dip” and “sprinkle:” Dipped “without 
influence ;” dipped “with influence ;” dipped “for influence,” and “in- 


’ 


fluence without dipping!” Sprinkle “without influence ;” sprinkle. 


“with influence;’ sprinkle “for influence,” and “influence without” 
sprinkling! Such are the statements of the doctor relative to the 
meaning of daptzdzo, and for the purpose of establishing a secondary 
meaning of that word, from which he could infer that sprinkling is 
baptism ! f 

Suppose, now, a babe is sprinkled “without influence,” a child 
“with influence,” and an adult “for influence,” and an old person is 
influenced without sprinkling. Does that prove that sprinkle has 
four or five different meanings? What folly! 

The doctor says, on page 44, “Judaic Baptism,” that the follow- 
ing is a test of the meaning of a word: “ The meaning of a word 
can always be intelligibly substituted, in every use of that word, for 
the word itself.’ According to the doctor’s reasoning, on page 40, 
baptize must mean: 1. To intuspose without influence. This cer- 
tainly could not be the meaning of the word, as used by the apostles, 
for their converts were powerfully influenced by their baptism. 2. To 
intuspose with influence. This was the intusposition, or immersion, 
preached by the apostles. 3. He says that to intuspose for influence 
means, “to soak thoroughly.” This can not be the meaning of bap- 
tize, as used by the apostles. They did not put their converts to 
soak. 4. He says that daptidzo means, to influence without intuspo- 
sition. This can not be the apostolic baptism, for the apostles in- 
tusposed, or “buried,” their converts “in baptism.” Moreover, the 
doctor says' (page 41), that this use of daptédzo is clearly to drench 
with wine. The apostles did not practice nor preach such a bap- 
tism. This is the only case, here given, in which baptize does not 
except one, of “confounding totally by ques- 


” 


include “intusposition, 
tions,’ according to the doctor's own showing. Jesus did not com- 
mand his apostles to drench their converts with wine, nor to confound 
them totally by questions. The case, then, is rendered clear by 
brother Dale himself, that the baptism required by Jesus and prac- 
ticed by his apostles, was, to use his own language in “Classic Bap- 
tism,” “intusposition within a closely investing medium.” (Page 11.) 
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On page 12, same work, he gives the primary and secondary mean- 
ings, thus: “1. To intuspose, to merse,” etc.; “2. To influence 
controllingly ; specifically, to make drunk.” This secondary meaning, 
of which he and his friends boast so much, is not only not com- 
manded, but forbidden by the law of God. The baptism of influ 
ence is, then, excluded from the Scripture baptism, and nothing but 
intusposition, or burial with influence, remains. No immersionist 
can ask for more. 

The doctor excludes from the “secondary” meaning of Japtidzo, 
all cases of mersion, or immersion in water. The secondary mean- 
ing, therefore, according to his own showing, does not include the 
baptism of the New Testament. For John said, “I baptize you 
(2v 6date) 72 water,” and Philip and the eunuch “both went down into 
the water ;” and Peter said, “Who can forbid water, that these should 
not be baptized?” As he makes but two meanings for daptidzo, the 
primary and the secondary, and as he includes all the baptisms in 
water in the primary meaning, and as he acknowledges that the pri- 
mary sense is that of “intusposition” “in a closely investing me- 
dium,” a “mersion,” or an immersion, the whole controversy between 
the sprinklers and immersionists is settled, by himself, in favor of 
the latter. 


THE DOCTOR'S AMENDED PROPOSITION. 


The concluding proposition of “ Classic Baptism” having been suc- 
cessfully controverted, it is now so amended in “ Judaic Baptism” as, 
in the estimation of brother Dale, to make it proof against criticism 
and adverse proof. We will show the reader how much of the very 
confident conclusion of the highly commended “Classic Baptism” is 
now retracted, by giving it again in the words of the doctor, and 
also his amendment in “Judaic Baptism:” 

“Whatever ts capable of thoroughly changing the character, state, or 
condition of any object, ts capable of baptizing that object, and by such 
change of character, state, or condition, does, in fact, baptize it.” The 
proposition, as amended by the author himself, reads thus: “ What- 
ever act is capable of thoroughly changing the character, state, or 
condition of any object, dy placing tt in a state of physical intuspo- 
sition, is capable of baptizing that object; and whatever zzfluence is 
capable ef thoroughly changing the character, state, or condition of 
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any object, dy pervading it, and making it subject to its own char- 
acteristic, is capable of baptizing that object, and by such change of 
character, state, or condition, those acts and influences do, in fact, 
baptize their objects.” (Page 57.) The “act” of amendment, here, 
changes the “character, state, or condition” of the original proposi- 
tion from a universal to a particular proposition; does it baptize it? 
It involves the abandonment of the first proposition, and the substi- 
tution of a second. 

The “whatever” of “Classic Baptism” is reduced to “act” and 
“influence” in “ Judaic Baptism.” The “Classic Baptism” ineluded 
every thing in the universe which was capable of producing the 
changes there spoken of, by any means whatever. The “Judaic~ 
Baptism” excludes every thing except “act” and “influence” as 
agencies, and every thing as means, except “placing in a state of 
physical intuspositon” and “pervading and making subject to its own 
characteristic.” The “act” baptizes by placing its object in a state 
of physical intusposition; that is, by immersing or enveloping it ; 
the “influence” baptizes its object by pervading it and subjecting it 
to its own characteristic. But this “influence,” as well as the “act,” 
must be capable of changing the character, state, or condition. 

There is, then, no baptism by “act,” except by physical intuspo- 
sition. Now, all the instances of baptism commanded and _per- 
formed by John, the apostles, and their coadjutors, were performed 
by “act ;” therefore all these baptisms were by physical intusposition, 
or immersion. This is all we ask; it is conclusive as against every 
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thing but immersion. 

As brother Dale and his indorsers make the thorough change of 
character, state, or condition depend upon “ placing” an object “in i 
a state of physical intusposition,” or by baptizing it, we expect to 
hear from them no farther outcry against “baptismal regeneration,” 
nor against the importance of baptism. Alexander Campbell never 
contended for more. It is not only true that “the Campbells are 
coming,” but it is also true that the Campbellites are increasing. 
Brother Dale and all his indorsers are Campbellites, enlarged. f 


ACTS WHICH CHANGE THE CONDITION OF OBJECTS. : 





The doctor says (page 57), “There are ‘acts’ which change the 
condition of their objects without changing it in that way contem- 
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plated—to-wit, by placing them in intusposition—and are, therefore, 
excluded from consideration.” The act of sprinkling is such, it never 
places in intusposition, and must, therefore, be excluded as an act of 
baptism. All acts but immersion in water are necessarily excluded 
under this rule. No Baptist asks more. The doctor, in his amended 
proposition, declares that the act which produces the change he men- 
tions, by placing its object in a physical intusposition, is not only 
capable of baptizing its object, dut that tt does, by that act, in fact, 
baptize that object ; and that all other acts are excluded from consid- 
eration in the discussion of this subject. Sprinkling and pouring are, 
of course, both excluded.. Here, also, every thing is conceded to 
immersionists. 

We are now through the introduction of “Judaic Baptism,” and 
will attend to brother Dale’s arguments against his own repeated 
concessions, For he concedes all that we ask, in many instances ; 
and disputes nearly all he concedes. 








IV.—THE REPRESENTATIVE IMPORT OF “EKKLESIA.” 


HE Greek word ézzijata (ekklesia), which, in the New Testa- 

ment, is translated Church, primarily means “a calling out of.” 
It is a compound of 2 (ek), out of, and xakéw (caleo), to call. It 
describes the people of God with etymological exactness. They are 
the called of the Lord, called out of the world; selected and sepa- 
rated from the mass of mankind. 

In a derived sense, it is used to designate the assembly or con- 
gregation thus called out; and on this account the impression quite ' 
generally prevails that the word church ‘invariably describes a popu- 
lar assembly, or one comprising the entire membership of those who 
belong to it. Indeed, so confidently and strictly is this conception 
maintained by a large portion of modern Christendom, that an 
ecclesiastical polity has become widely established upon this con- 
gregational definition of the word. The direction of the Savior, in 
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the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, “Tell it to the Church,” it is 
insisted, means, “ Tell it to the congregation in popular assembly ;” 
and that at the time of Christ no person “would have understood 
the word ekklesia to indicate the representatives of the Church; for,” 
adds the writer from whom we quote, “zt had never been used in 
such a sense.” * 

The principal ground on which an assertion so positive is made, 
is that the meaning of the word, as used in the New Testament, must 
be found in the signification which Grecian literature has attached 
to it, especially as expressed in the legislative body which, for a time, 
existed in Greece, and is known by the technical appellation of 
Ekklesia. The word was at one time employed to designate “the 
lawful assembly in a free Greek city of all those possessed of the 
right of citizenship, for the transaction of public affairs.” + 

A writer in The Christian Review t remarks: 

“This word (e#&/esia), which had acquired a definite meaning in the most 
highly cultivated and wide-spread language in the earth, was selected by our 
Lord to be employed for the purpose of designating the Christian body, the only 
form of affiliated, organized members of the Gospel brotherhood. /¢ was purely 


of Greek origin, its meaning had grown wholly out of its usage, to represent 
Grecian ideas and customs.” 


Again: 


“ He [Christ] rejected all Hebrew words descriptive of forms of polity derived 
from Abrahamic or Mosaic customs and institutions, and adopted a word invented 
and used hitherto by heathens, as the archetype of his kingdom.” “If, therefore, 
we would know what the Church is—what it was designed to be, and ought to be, 
through all time—we must study this archetype chosen by Him who is the ‘ Head 
over all things to the Church, which is his body.’ The £#&/esza had its definite 
number of enrolled and qualified members. All had a part in its proceedings. 
There could be no infants in the E#&/eséa. [The writer ought to have added, xo 
women, no minors.| Weighty matters were considered and decided, in which 
every member had a voice. It was a local assembly; all its members met in one 
place for consultation; it elected its own officers, received or expelled members 
by vote, sat in judgment on offenders, and its decisions were final. Such was the 
Grecian model of the object of our inquiry.” 


The assumption, so gravely set forth, that the Divine architect 
of the Church was dependent for his conception and model upon a 
heathen organization, seems to us entirely gratuitous. There is not 

*“Tmport of EKKLESIA,” Christian Review, No. 90; October, 1857; page 607. 


t Trench, “Synonyms of the New Testament,” page 17. 
t No. 81; July, 1855; pages 430, 431. 
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a shadow of proof that the Savior had the Grecian Ek&/esza in his 
mind, when he selected this term in order to describe the nature 
and form of his visible kingdom. And when we remember the 
tumultuous and disorderly character of the Grecian institution, it 
seems little short of blasphemy to make the suggestion. * 

Among the Jews, at the time of Christ, “this word had,” un- 
doubtedly, “acquired a definite meaning ;” but if we would ascertain 
what that meaning was, we need not to draw upon our imagination 
in order to fence it in any “Grecian model,” but simply to acquaint 
ourselves with the meanings which are given to it in the Hebrew 
and Septuagint Scriptures. These writings, especially the Septu- 
agint, were in general use among the Greek-speaking Jews. They 
were read daily in temple and synagogue services, and from the latter 
the writers of the New Testament often quote. 

The Savior, therefore, in designating his Church, used a term 
descriptive of, Jewish, rather than of Grecian polity; and the sacred 
writers transferred to the Christian Church the nomenclature, not 
of the Grecian, but of the Jewish ekklesia. Accordingly the officers 
of the Church are severally called by the Jewish titles of zpeafurepos, 
and deaxows, presbyter and deacon ; and inasmuch as the word ekklesia 
had, like these terms, a definite Jewish signification, it is hardly to 
be supposed that the Jews attached to the word ek&/esta an excep- 
tional meaning, entirely foreign to Jewish ideas, or derived wholly 
from a Grecian institution. All the above words, in the literature 
of the New Testament, describe precisely the same functions as 
they designated in the Hebrew polity, and as were given to them 
in the Septuagint and the wsas loguendi of the Jews. The burden 
of proof that they do not, lies with those who venture to assert that 

* Perhaps the following description of the “Grecian model,” may assist us in judging 
how far the Head of the Church would be likely to make it “the archetype of his kingdom :” 
“The truth is, as Goquet has well said, we are too much accustomed to view the Athe- 
nians on their favorable side. We are struck with the shining images of the history of Ath- 
ens, and imposed upon by its luster. We are dazzled by the victories of Marathon and 
Salamis, by the pomp of the spectacles, by the taste and magnificence of the public monu- 
ments, by that crowd of great men who will render the name of Athens forever precious 
and memorable. Nevertheless, when we examine the interior state of this Republic, far 
different scenes present themselves. We see a state in incessant combustion, assemblies 
always tumultuous, a people perpetually agitated by factions, hurried away by first impres- 
sions, and abandoned to the tempestuous eloquence of unprincipled orators. . . . An 


absolute democracy like that of Athens, and a representative republic like that of Judea, 
are governments as wide asunder as the poles.”—Laws of the Ancient Hebrews (Wines), 


- page 358. 
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they underwent any change, descriptive of a different polity, in their 
transition from the old dispensation to the new. Indeed, we believe 
that the general statement will hold good that no technical term em- 
ployed in the Septuagint loses its former significations by reason of 
its use in the New Testament. The words Messiah, priest, atone- 
ment, sacrifice, salvation, and many others, in their application to the 
mystery and spirituality of the new dispensation, lose none of the 
significance that rendered them illustrious in the old. They describe 
with equal force the import of the antetype and of the type, and 
require no néw significations in order to adapt them to their more 
glorious mission of expressing in substance what before they had 
only indicated in the shadow. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures there are two words constantly occur- 
ring, of which the Greek words exzdyora (ekklesia) and svvaywyy (syna- 
gogu’), are generally employed as their proper equivalents, namely: 
‘np (gahal) and 133: (‘edhah). They appear to be used for the most 
part interchangeably, though the former is regarded as the more im- 
portant word, as being more expressive; just as ekklesia is more 
significant than syvagogue, or congregation than assembly. Ordina- 
rily, the Alexandrian translators did not preserve an entire distinc- 
tion between these terms; for although they never translate ’edhah 
by ekklesia, they quite frequently render gahal by sunagégé, “thus,” 
as Dr. Trench observes,* “breaking down for the Greek reader 
which undoubtedly exists between them.” 

Qahal occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures one hundred and twenty- 
two times. It is rendered in the Septuagint by seven different 
words ; once by fovdy (boule), “council,” Gen. xlix, 6; once by cuvedprov 
(sunedrion), “senate,” Prov. xxvi, 26; twice by ziydevg ( plethos), “ mul- 
titude,” Exod. xii, 6; 2 Chron. xxxi, 18 ; ¢wice by avs (/aos), “people,” 
1 Kings xii, 3 ; 2 Chron. xix, 24; sx times by ozdos (ochlos), “crowd ;” 
thirty-six times by ovvaywyy (sunagogé), “assembly ;” seventy-one times 
by exzdyaca (ekklesia), “congregation ;” four times vot rendered, Deut. 
x, 4; I Kings viii, 14; Ezra x, 14; Ezek. xxxii, 3. This Hebrew 
word is translated in the common English version by four different 
words: three times by “multitude,” sixteen times by “assembly,” 
seventeen times by “company,” eighty-six times by “congregation.” 
The Hebrew and Chaldee Dp, the Greek xaiéw, the Latin ca/o, and 


* “Synonyms New Testament,” page 19. 
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the English ca//, in form, sound, and signification indicate a common 
origin. They severally mean, “to call,” and hence, “to assemble,” “to 
congregate ;” and the frequency with which the word gaha/ occurs 
in the Old Testament, proves that, to the Hebrew people, the word 
by which it is usually translated in the Septuagint, must have ac- 
quired such a definite meaning as to render an investigation of its 
uses in the Old Testament essential to a satisfactory knowledge of 
its signification in the New; and in the presence of the fact that it 
was then made familiar to the Jews in the Savior’s day, renders the 
presumption that they associated with it, as used by Christ and the 
apostles, a reference to Greek ideas, altogether fanciful. Before, 
therefore, any one is justified in concluding that, in the New Testa- 
ment era, none “would have understood the word e&&/esza to indicate 
the representatives of the Church,” he is called upon to assure him- 
self, by a-careful induction of its meanings in the Old Testament, 
that “it had never been used in such a sense before.” 

I. In the first place, the etymological import of the word ekklesia 
itself, suggests the probability that it would be used to designate 
the officers, in distinction from the popular congregation. The fact 
that it indicates persons called out, selected, and separated from the 
masses, prepares us to expect that representatives, or officers of the 
people, would be spoken of as an Fk&desia,; for they are supposed to 
be called out from among them. 

II. In the second place, in, perhaps, all languages, nouns of mul- 
titude are frequently employed in a representative sense. Thus, we 
say that certain officers in the army are appointed by the State, 
when, in reality, they are appointed by the governor of the State, 
as its representative. A stranger to our asus loguendi would sup- 
pose that the President of the United States is elected by the suf- 
frages of the people, while, in fact he is chosen by a select body of 
electors. In English Parliamentary history, we read of “the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled ;” that is, the common people, as rep- 
resented in a Parliamentary body. In a similar manner, we speak of 
“the people of the United States in Congress assembled ;” and the 
lower branch of the New York State Legislature is called the As- 
sembly. Some years ago, the writer of this article heard the clerk 
of a court, in Pennsylvania, address a jury as follows: “Gentlemen 
of the jury, the prisoner at the bar pleads not guilty, and throws 
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himself upon his country, which country, gentlemen of the jury, you 
are.’ In fact, in those ecclesiastical bodies, which are fashioned 
after the strictest congregational theory, provision is made for 
Church action through the deliberatiohs of a specified number of 
representatives, called a guorum. 

1. The Old Testament abounds with illustrations of this style of 
language. Moses obeyed the direction of God to “say unto the 
Children of Israel,’ by communicating the message unto “the ELDERS 
of Israel.” (Exod. iii, 14, 16.) On another occasion, Moses and Aaron 
went and gathered together “all the Children of Israel, and Aaron 
did signs in the sight of the people” (Exod. iv, 30, 31); while, in 
fact, this assembly consisted of all the ELDERS of the Children of 
Israel. (Verse 29.) So, also, in Num. xvii, 2, 3, we read, “Speak unto 
the Children of Israel, and take every one of them a rod, according 
to the house of their fathers, of all their princes according to the 
house of their fathers.” Had the direction stopped here, we might 
have inferred that the language was understood in its fullest and 
most liberal sense; but the next sentence explains its meaning, 
“Twelve rods, write thou every man’s name upon his rod ;” that is, the 
name of the head of his tribe. Joshua xxi, 1, 2: “And Joshua gath- 
ered all the tribes of Israel to Shechem, and called for the e/ders of 
Israel; and for their heads, and for their judges, and for their offi- 
cers; and they presented themselves before God. And Joshua said 
unto all the people, etc.” Here plainly “the people,” and “all the 
tribes,” and “the elders of Israel,” are one and the same class of per- 
sons. In 1 Sam. viii, 4, 5, we are told that “all the e/ders of Israel 
gathered themselves together, and came to Samuel,” and said, “ Now 
make us a king to judge us like all the nations.” But in referring 
to this assembly, God directs Samuel “to hearken unto the voice 
of the people” (verse 7); and in 2 Sam. v, I, it is said, “Then came 
all the tribes of Israel to David, unto Hebron;” but it is evident 
from the third verse that only the representatives are meant: “So 
all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron,” 

2. In the following passages the term congregation (Heb. edhah, 
Sept. sunxagégé), has a representative signification: “Speak ye unto 
all the congregation of Israel;” in executing the command, Moses 
called for the ELDERS of Israel (Exod. xii, 3-21) ; “And let all the 
CONGREGATION stone him” (Lev. xxiv, 14); “They that found him 
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gathering sticks, brought him unto Moses and Aaron, and all the 
CONGREGATION” (Num. xv, 33, 35, 36); “Two hundred and fifty 
princes of the ASSEMBLY, famous in the congregation” (Num. xvi, 
2); “That the slayer die not until he stand before the CONGREGATION 
in judgment” (xxxv, 12); “Then the CONGREGATION shall judge be- 
tween the slayer and the revenger of blood, according to these judg- 
ments; and the CONGREGATION shall deliver the slayer out of the 
hand of the revenger of blood, and the CONGREGATION shall restore 
him to the city of his refuge” (xxxv, 24, 25); “And it came to pass 
when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was come again, that they 
sent and called him unto the CONGREGATION, and made him king 
over Israel.” In reference to each of the above passages, Dr. Gill 
and other eminent commentators give the opinion that the word 
congregation refers to the ELDERS, or other representatives of the 
people. 

3. A similar style of language pertains to the New Testament. 
“The Jews” and “the Pharisees” are spoken of when reference is 
had merely to the officers of the Jewish people. In John ix, 22, we 
read concerning the parents of him that was born blind, that “ they 
feared the Fews, for the Fews had agreed already that if any man 
did confess that he was the Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 
gogue ;” and from verse thirty-four we learn that “they cast him 
out.” By turning, however, to the thirteenth verse, we find that 
“they brought to the PHARISEES him that aforetime was blind ;” and 
in Matthew xxiii, 2, we ascertain that from the sect of the Pharisees, 
the officers of the synagogue and members of the Sanhedrim were at 
this time chosen: “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; 
all, therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” 
John tells us that Jesus was arrested by “a band of men and offi- 
cers from the CHIEF PRIESTS and PHARISEES (xvii, 3), while Matthew, 
relating the same event, says they came from “the CHIEF PRIESTS 
and ELDERS of the people.” (Matt. xxvi, 47.) Like references are 
had to the officers, where Saul “desired letters to Damascus to the 
SYNAGOGUES (Acts ix, 12); and when he says, “Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one.” (2 Cor. xi, 24.) 

III. These illustrations of the representative use of nouns of mul- 
titude in the Old Testament, prepare us to expect that the same book 
furnishes instances of the use of the word ekk/esia in a representative 
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sense. And we are greatly mistaken if, out of the one hundred and 
twenty-two instances in which gaha/ occurs, it does not require 
a representative construction at least thirty-nine times ; and of the 
seventy-one instances in which it is translated by ef&/esza, there are 
not less than thirty-five in which this interpretation is demanded. 

1. We will cite only a few instances of this use of the word ekk/esia. 
Deut. xxxi, 30: “And Moses spake in the ears of a// the CONGREGA- 
TION of Israel the words of this song.” In verse twenty-eight the 
character of this congregation is explicitly stated to be representa- 
tive. “Gather unto me all the ELDERS of your tribes, and your 
officers, that I may speak these words in their ears.” 

1 Kings viii, 14: “And the king turned his face about and 
blessed all the CONGREGATION of* Israel: and all the CONGREGA- 
TION stood.” Compare verses 22 and 55. From the first and third 
verses of this chapter, we learn that this convocation consisted of the 
“ELDERS of all Israel, and all the HEADs of the tribes, the CHIEF of 
the fathers of the children of Israel.” 

1 Chron. xiii, 1, 2: “And David consulted with the captains of 
thousands and hundreds, and with every leader. And David said 
unto all the CONGREGATION of Israel,” etc. “To the above persons 
as representatives of it.” (Gill) Compare verse 4. 

1 Chron. xxix, 1: “ David the king said unto all the CONGREGA- 
TION ;’ verse 10: “David blessed the Lord before all the CONGRE- 
GATION.” Compare verse 20. In chapter xxviii, I, we read con- 
cerning this assembly, that it was composed of “all the princes of 
Israel, the princes of the tribes, and the captains of the companies 
that ministered to the king by course, and the captains over the 
thousands, and the captains over the hundreds, and the stewards 
over all the substance and possession of the king, and of his sons, 
with all the officers, and with the mighty men, and with all the 
valiant men” of the nation. 

2 Chron. i, 2, 3: “Then Solomon spake unto all Israel, to the 
captains of thousands and of hundreds, and to the judges, and to 
every governor of all Israel, the chief of the fathers. So Solomon, 
and all the CONGREGATION with him, went to the high place that was 
at Gibeon.” Compare verse 5. 


*In the Septuagint, this phrase, “the congregation of,” is omitted. In the Hebrew, 
gahal occurs in this verse twice. 
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2 Chron. xxiii, 2, 3: “And they went about in Judah, and gath- 
ered the Levites out of all the cities in Judah, and the chief of 
the fathers of Israel, and they came to Jerusalem. And all the 
CONGREGATION made a covenant with the king in the house of God.” 
This congregation is described in 2 Kings xi, 4, as consisting of 
“the rulers over hundreds, with the captains and the guards.” 

The above quotations will suffice to show that EKKLESIA was 
used to indicate a congregation as represented by tits officers. 

But in order to make this position so clear as to be beyond 
question, we submit the following instances of the representative use 
of np (gahal). 








QAHAL. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 





Deut. v, 22. 


These words the Lord spake 
unto all your assembly. 


ix, 10. | In the day of the assembly. 


XA 


XXxi, 30. 





And Moses spake in the 
ears of all the congrega- 
tion of Israel. 


1 Kings viii, 14. | And the king turned his face 


“ “ 


© Vili, 22. 


<< “vin, §5- 


o Panes 


1 Chron. xiii, 2. 


xiii, 4. 


“xxviii, 8. 





about and blessed all the 
congregation of Israel. 


And all the congregation of 
Israel stood. 

And Solomon stood before 
the altar of the Lord in 
the presence of all the 
congregation of Israel. 

And he stood and blessed 
all the congregation of 
Israel. 

And Jeroboam and all the 
congregation of Israel 
came and spake unto Re- 
hoboam. 

And David said unto all the 
congregation of Israel. 


And all the congregation 
said that they would do 
so. 

Now, therefore, in the sight 
of all the congregation of 
Israel. 





SEPTUAGINT. 
ovvaywyh. 
, ; 
éxkAnoia. 


Not rendered in 
Septuagint. 


éxkAgoia. 
Not rendered in 


Septuagint. 


éxxdAnoia, 


Aaoc. 


éxkAnoia. 





PROOF PASSAGES. 


That ye came near unto 
me, even all the heads of 
your tribes and your 
elders. V. 23. 

“cc “ “ 

“ “ec “ 


Gather unto me all the e/ders 
of your tribes, and your 
officers, that I may speak 
these words in their ears. 
V. 28. 

Then Solomon assembled 
all the elders of Israel, 
and all the heads of the 
tribes ; and all the 
elders of Israelcame. V. 
I, * 3: 


1 Sam. viii, 7, 19, 21, cf. 4, 
where the people are rep- 
resented by “all the eld- 
ers of Israel.” 

And David consulted with 
the captains of thousands 
and hundreds, and with 
every leader, V.1. 

“ “ec 


“ 


And David assembled all 
the princes of the tribes, 
and the captains of com- 
panies, etc. V.1. 
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QAHAL. 


1 Chron. xxix, I. 


Chron. 


. | King Solomon and all the 


“ 13. 


xxiii, 3. | 


XXVill, 14. 


xxix, 23. 


28. 





31. 
22, 


| 
| 
6 | 
| 


. | So Solomon and all the cox- | 


ENGLISH VERSION. 


| David the king said unto | 
| all the congregation of 
| Israel. 


David blessed the Lord be- 
| fore all the congregation. | 
| David said to all the con- | 
|  gregation. 
| And all the congregation | 
blessed the Lord. 


gregation with him. 


And Solomon and the con- | 
gregation sought unto it. | 


congregation of Israel, etc. 


And the king turned his 
face and blessed the whole 
congregation of Israel. 

| And all the congregation of | 
Israel stood. 

| And he stood before the | 
altar of the Lord in the 
presence of all the cow- | 

gregation of Israel. 

And kneeled down before all | 
| the congregation of Israel. 





And all the congregation 
made a cov enant with the | 
king. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


So the armed men left the 
captives and spoils before | 
the princes and all the | 
congregation. 

And they brought forth the | 
he goats for the sin-offer- | 
ing before the king — 
the congregation. 

And all the congregation | 
worshiped. 

And the congregation | 
brought in sacrifices and 
burnt offerings. 

And the number of the burnt | 
offerings which the congre- | 
gation brought were, etc. 

Whose hatred is covered | 
by deceit, his wickedness | 
shall be shewed before | 
the [whole] congregation. | 


SEPTUAGINT. 


éxkAgjo‘a. 


ovvaywyn. 


éxkAnoia. 
“ 


ovvedpiov. 


PROOF PASSAGES. 


And David assembled all 
the princes of the tribes, 
and the captains of the 
companies, etc. V. 1. 


area | 


Then Solomon spake unto 
all Israel, to the captains 
of thousands and of hun- 
dreds, and to the judges, 
and to every governor in 
Israel, the chief of the 
fathers. Vid, 

“ 


“ “cc 


/ Then Solomon assembled 
the elders of Israel, and all 
the heads of the tribes, the 
chief of the fathers of the 
children of Israel. V. 2. 


| And they went about in Ju- 

| dah, and gathered the Le- 
vites out of all the cities 
of Judah, and the chief 
of the fathers, and they 
came to Jerusalem. V. 2; 
cf. 2 Kings xi, 4. 

Then certain heads of the 
children of Ephraim, etc. 
V.. 12. 


‘Then Hezekiah, the king, 


rose early, and gathered 
the rulers of the city, etc. 
V. 20. 

“ 


Sanhedrim ; cf. Matt. xviii, 





17, Tell it to the Ekklesia 
(the Church). 
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In addition to the above-named passages, we subjoin the follow- 
ing, in which gaha/ has probably a representative meaning : 


Lev. viii, 3: And gather thou all the congregation together at the ovvaywy7. 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 

Lev. viii, 4: And the assembly was gathered together. 

Lev. viii, 5: And Moses said unto the congregation. 

Deut. xxiii, 1, 2, 3: In these passages are mentioned several 
classes of persons who, on account of certain physical or other 
disabilities, “shall not enter into the congregation of the éxxAnoia, 
Lord.” In this sense “congregation” occurs three times in 
this connection. 

2 Chron. xxiv, 6: According to the commandment of Moses, the 
servant of the Lord and of the congregation. & exxAnoiac. 

2 Chron. xxx, 2: For the king had taken counsel, and his princes, 
and all the congregation in Jerusalem, to keep the passover in éxxAnaia. 
the second month. 

2 Chron. xxx, 4: And the thing pleased the king and all the con- 
gregation. 


“ 


“cc 


6“ 


According to the above catalogue, gaha/ is used in a representa- 
tive sense at least ¢hirty-uine times. It is rendered in the Septua- 
gint, by ekklesza, thirty times ; dans, once; ovvaywyy, five times ; cvvedptoy, 
once; not rendered, twice. It is rendered in the English version, by 
CONGREGATION, thirty-five times ; ASSEMBLY, four times. 

Possibly a more exhaustive examination may bring to light still 
other instances of the representative import of gaha/, and possibly 
may lead to the rejection of some of the passages adduced above, as 
illustrations of this meaning of the word; but, in view of the fore- 
going citations, the use of this word in a representative sense is so 
fully established as to warrant the conviction that in the time of 
Christ the Hebrew word ITP, and the Greek word 2zzdyota, had 
acquired a definite representative meaning, that the people of that 
age were acquainted with this use of the word, and that they were 
prepared to attach this meaning to the Savior’s use of it in Matthew 
xviii, 17. 

2. In confirmation of this view, we add the testimony of scholars, 
whose competency to form an opinion none will call in question. 

“The legislative assemblies, created by the constitution of Moses, were of 
two kinds, an upper and a lower house. The former was a select assembly, called, 


commonly, the princes, elders, or senators of Israel. The latter was a large and 
more popular assembly, called the congregation af Israel.” * 


* “Laws of the Ancient Hebrews” (Wines), page 57. 
VoL. IV.—23 
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On the following page this author observes that this popular 
“body was called by different titles, as the congregation, the congrega- 
tion of Israel, all the assembly, all the children of Israel, the whole 
congregation of the Lord.” 

Horne also says ekk/esia designated “persons deputed to repre- 
sent the rest of the Israelites.”* 

Speaking of the different terms that are translated assembly, con- 
gregation (among which is gaha/), Jahn says: 

“These words, therefore, may mean a national legislative congress, where 


only the lawfully constituted members are present, or they may mean an assembly, 
which includes the whole mass of the people. t 


Poole, in his “Comment on Deuteronomy XXIII,” says: 


“The congregation of the Lord doth not here signify, as it commonly doth, 
the body of the people, but the society of the elders or rulers of the people, who 
as they represent the whole congregation, and act in their name and for their serv- 
ice and good, so they are sometimes called by the name of the congregation.” 


Patrick and Lowth say, on the same passage: 


“Tt is certain the Hebrew word, gahal, congregation, signifies in many places 
not the whole body of the people of Israel, but the great assembly of the ELDERS.” 


Doctors Clark and Gill coincide with Poole in the opinion that 
the separation from the congregation, here spoken of, means “an 
exclusion from the government.” Michaelesf enters at length into a 
consideration of the representative import of the word congregation. 
He estimates the entire people of Israel that were in the wilderness 
as numbering not less than two and a half millions, and the male 
population at about six hundred thousand. “To suppose that either 
of such vast assemblies is intended by “the congregation,” he re- 
gards as highly unreasonable. No such gathering could have ordi- 
narily assembled. No human voice could have made itself heard; 
no important business could have been intelligently transacted by 
them. And instead of the rendering of Num. xvi, 2, as in the En- 


glish version, “two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, famous 


in the congregation,’ he suggests that the proper translation is, 
“chiefs of the community, ¢hat are called to the convention.” || 
Jahn, in speaking of the more popular assembly, says it con- 


*Int., part 2, ch. i. t “Archeology,” sec. 218, 2. 
¢ Quoted by Bush, “Illustrations of Scripture,” p. 89. _|| Septuagint, ovyxintos Povane. 
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sisted of the whole congregation, including the genealogists, judges, 
and—at least, upon very important occasions—as many of the com- 
mon people as chose to attend. (Heb. Com., sec. 14.) 


“Tt was,” he says, “to these assemblies that Moses immediately addressed 
himself, and to them he delivered the precepts which he received from Jehovah. 
He could not have held direct communication with the whole body of the people 
unless his voice had been strong enough to be heard by a multitude of more than 
six hundred thousand men, exclusive of women and children and aged persons. 
The magistrates, particularly the genealogists, then communicated to the people 
the precepts and orders of Moses, each one informing those families which were 
under his immediate direction.” (Jahn, Heb. Com., sec. 14.) 


IV. But the celebrated Grecian Ekk/esia itself, which is so confi- 
dently held up as the “model and archetype of the kingdom of 
Christ,” affords a striking confirmation of this representative use of 
the word by which the organization referred to by it was designated. 
Even in its most popular form, this Grecian Ekklesia was only a 
representative body. It was composed only of the male citizens, to 
the entire exclusion of minors, women, and slaves. Besides, in 
Sparta, there was ax assembly composed of every citizen—that is, 
free-born male—that generally met once in every month. This was 
called puxpa éxxdjoia (small assembly). “There was another body 
called simply, and by way of eminence, cxxinoia (assembly). It con- 
sisted of the kings, the senators, the magistrates, and deputies of 
Laconia.”* 

If the view for which we contend is sustained by the foregoing 
considerations, we are prepared to expect that the word esk/esza, as 
found in the New Testament, sometimes has a representative signifi- 
cation. The opinion that it always, in the New Testament, desig- 
hates a popular assembly, as applied to the Christian Church, has 
been so prevalently adopted as to render an assertion to the con- 
trary somewhat presumptuous. But it is specially to be noted that 
this opinion of its congregational import, is, for the. most part, re- 
ceived with a trust in the authority of a few great names, as implicit 
and unquestioning as though delivered with the guaranties of an 
infallible dictum. 

But before entering upon an examination of particular passages, 


it is proper to pause in order to ask what propriety or necessity is 


* Eschenburg’s “ Man. Classic Literature,” p. 3, sec. 125. (Fiske.) 
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there for presuming, at the very outset, that a word which clearly was 
understood by the Jews to have a representative import in the Old 
Testament, loses this character in the New, and is always to be un- 
derstood as describing a popular assembly? Surely, no one will 
contend that, in the New Testament era, the word e#&/esta had under- 
gone such a marked change as to lose a meaning which heretofore 
had always been ascribed to it. The Hebrew polity remained substan- 
tially unchanged ; and the Jewish mind, therefore, must have given 
to the word, when referring to administrative affairs, precisely the 
same significance which their established forms had already ascribed 
to it. There was no occasion to furnish a special explanation of its 
import in each particular use of it; for the Hebrew people would 
readily understand its meaning by a reference to the usages which 
prevailed among them. And since, as we have already shown, they 
were accustomed to describe representative acts by nouns of multi- 
tude, e#s&/esia included, it seems merely a begging of the question 
for any one in later times to assume that they must have ascribed 
to it a signification which could not have been suggested to them by 
any of the forms of polity or usages of administration known to 
them at the time. When, therefore, we read in the New Testament 
of the transactions of the Church, we are justified in concluding 
that, unless specially explained to have a popular reference, by some 
qualifying phrase in the context, the Jews would understand it to 
have precisely the same meaning which they had ever been accus- 
tomed to attach to it in the Hebrew and Septuagint Scriptures, and 
the recognized usus loguendt. 

V. But an examination of particular passages in the New Testa- 
ment where e#&/esza occurs, will furnish proofs that it is therein used 
in a representative sense. 

1. As an instance in point we mention Acts vii, 38: “This is he 
/ that was in the CuuRcH in the wilderness, with the angel that spake 
to him in Mount Sinai.” It is generally conceded that reference is 
had here to the assembly of the Hebrews congregated at Sinai, at 
the time of the promulgation of the law.* Who this assembly were, 
then, we learn from Exod. xix, 17: “And Moses brought forth the 
people out of the camp to meet with God.” Also from Deut. iv, 10: 
“When the Lord said unto me, Gather me the people together.” 


* Hacket, in oc. 
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Verse 22: “These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly in 
the mount.” Compare ix, 10; x, 4; xviii, 6. 

Evidently this “people,” this “assembly,” must have consisted of 
the entire population, men, women, and children, two and a half mill- 
ions of persons, or else of a portion of them, as their representatives. 
But the idea that this “people,” “Church,” as composed of the entire 
community, is strenuously objected to, even by the advocates of the 
popular construction of ekklesia, as its invariable meaning. Thus, 
the writer in the Christian Review, already referred to, remarks: “It 
does not mean the Jewish zation, but a portion of them.”* 

In admitting, however, that by ek&lesia only a portion of the 
population ‘is intended, this writer yields the question, and virtually 
contradicts himself; for he has previously said that “it had never 
been used in a representative sense.” Of whom, then, did this “ por- 
tion” consist? This author says, “of the male adults.” This, then, 
was the F#&/esta, the Church in the wilderness, the male adults—the 
women and children excluded! Surely, if the idea of a national 
Church is too comprehensive, the notion of a “male” Church is alto- 
gether too exclusive. We say, with far less probability of successful 
contradiction, that e#k/esta had never been used in any such sense 
as this. . 

It is far more reasonable, far more in accordance with the in- 
stances already given, to understand that by “the Church,” and by 
“the people,” was intended the official representatives of the entire 
community. This view is quite plainly intimated in the narrative 
itself. This nineteenth chapter of Exodus furnishes a clear instance 
of the representative use of the term “people:’ “Moses came and 
called for the ELDERS of the people, and laid before their faces all 
these words which the Lord commanded him. And all the people 
answered together, and said, All that the Lord hath said, we will do.” 
(Verses 7, 8.) Dr. Gill gives the opinion that “the people answered by ,/ 
their heads and representatives, the ELDERS.” Why may not the peo- 
ple have assembled at the nether side of the mount, by their repre- 
sentatives? But the character of this assembly is declared expressly 
as representative in Deut. v, 22, 23: “These words the Lord spake in 
your assembly in the mount. And it came to pass when ye heard 
the voice out of the darkness (for the mountain did burn with fire), 


* October, 1857, page 604. 
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that YE came near unto me, [even] ALL THE HEADS OF YOUR TRIBES 
‘ AND YOUR ELDERS.” And on the second visit of Moses to the 
mount, God said unto him: “Come up unto the Lord, thou and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, and 
worship ye afar off, and Moses alone shall come near the Lord; but 
they shall not come nigh, neither shall the people go up with him.” 
(Exod. xxiv, 1, 2.) In the eighth verse of this chapter we read that, 
before going up into the mount with the seventy, Moses sprinkled 
the blood on the people. “Not,” says Dr. Gill, “on the whole body 
of the peopley who could not be brought nigh enough, and were too 
numerous to be at all sprinkled with it.” The inference is fair and 
probable that by “the people” in these passages, is meant their repre- 
sentatives, out of whom seventy were specially selected to go up the 
mount, while the rest of them were forbidden to make a nearer ap- 
proach. This construction of the word “people” is agreeable to the 
instances of this use of it already given, to which we may add that 
found in Deut. xxxii, 44: “And Moses came and spake all the words 
of this song in the ears of the people.” By referring to Deut. xxxi, 
28, we learn that this “people” consisted only of their representa- 
tives: “Gather unto me all the e/ders of your tribes and your officers, 
that I may speak these words in their ears.” 

2. Another instance in which we maintain that the word ekklesia 
has a representative meaning, is the celebrated passage found in 
Matt. xviii, 17: “But if he neglect to hear them, ¢e// zt unto the 
Church.” 

This is the standard text of the Congregational polity. The ad- 
vocates of this system of Church government confidently appeal to 
this direction as the end of all controversy in the matter. Here, 
they -persistently contend, the Savior gives a formal and explicit 
direction to make the deliberations and decisions of the popular 
gathering of a particular Christian congregation the ultimate court 
of appeal. Nor, it must be confessed, are they without the authority 
of great names in support of this view. But our own investigations 
of this passage confirm us in the conviction that it has a represent- 
ative, rather than a congregational, meaning. 

(2) In the first place, the leading purpose in the Savior’s mind 
does not appear to have been the laying down of any formal state- 
ment of the organization of the Church. The connection shows 
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that he is aiming to inculcate the exercise of a right spirit on the 
part of the persons aggrieved. The injured party is not to be ma- 
licious toward an offending brother. He is not to publish his offense 
to the world. His course in the premises must be with a view to 
reclaim him, rather than to secure his punishment. He is first to 
see the offender alone, so as not to subject him to the mortification 
of exposure. This effort failing, two witnesses to a second interview 
may be taken; and, as a last resort, it is proper for the aggrieved 
party to present his cause for the formality of an official investigation. 

If it becomes necessary to give publicity to the affair, let it be 
made known to a religious rather than to a czvz/ tribunal; let this 
penalty be an ecclesiastical censure rather than a legal fine. Such 
we conceive to be the spirit of the Savior’s language. 

(4) In the second place, the auditors of the Savior would most 
naturally give this interpretation to his language. 

At this time the notion of a Christian Church was zdeal. The 
reference was anticipatory. During the life-time of our Lord, no cir- 
cumstance arose, or could have arisen, which would have called forth 
a practical illustration of his meaning; for, while he was upon the 
earth, he certainly would not have submitted any case of discipline 
to the judgment of the entire company of the disciples, or of the 
apostles. : 

Congregational forms of discipline were not known among the 
Jews. In civil and judicial matters, their affairs were conducted by 
regularly constituted authorities. Their religious affairs were under 
a similar dispensation. Their synagogues had rulers, before whom 
ecclesiastical offenses were tried, by whom they were decided, and 
penalties adjudged. As a court of resort and appeal, they had the 
Sanhedrim. And since, as we have shown, ef#&/esta is often used in 
the Septuagint to designate the courts of adjudicature, the most 
natural conclusion is, that the disciples understood the language of 
the Savior to refer to some analogous organization in the Christian 
Church. * 

(c) This instance of the Savior’s arraignment before the Sanhe- 
drim affords a striking illustration of the correctness of this view. In 
Luke xxii, 66, we read that “the elders of the people and the chief 


* Robinson (Lex. exxAyova) understands the reference in this passage to be to a “ Few- 
sh assembly.” 
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priests and the scribes came together, and led him into their coun- 
cil.” The Greek word translated “council,” is cvvédpzov, and Dr. Gill 
informs us that the Persic version renders this word by a term 
meaning congregation. Thus it is seen that the translators of this 
version regarded the words congregation and council as synonymous. 
But it is worthy of special note, that the translators of the Septua- 
gint, in one instance at least, have given an explicitly representative 
meaning to the Hebrew word gahal, of which ekk/esia in the Greek, 
and congregation in the English, is the usual translation. In Prov. 
xxvi, 26, it is said that “his wickedness shall be shewed before the 
[whole] congregation.” Now, a casual reader of the English version, 
would very naturally infer from this passage, that reference is had to 
“multitude of the people,” as the body before whom the offender is 
to be brought. But the Septuagint translates gaha/ in this passage 
by the same Greek word which in Luke xxii, 66, is rendered councti, 
avvédpwov (sunedrion). Thus it is evident that the Jewish translators 
of the Septuagint understood that the congregation before whom 
“his wickedness” should “be shewed,” was a representative body, 
similar in character to the “council” to whom Jesus was led on the 
day of his trial. So that it is fair to conclude that the auditors of 
the Savior would understand his direction, “Tell it to the Church,” in 
precisely the same way in which the Septuagint translators under- 
stood the phrase, “Shall be shewed before the gahal,” or congregation. 
And the probability of such a reference is rendered the more proba- 
ble in view of the fact that, in their own day, it was the custom to 
arraign offenders, not before a multitudinous gathering, but before a 
representative ekklesia of duly recognized officers. | 

(2) In the next place, the Savior himself gives a representative 
construction to the term, in the verse immediately following: “ Ver- 
ily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” (Verse 18.) 

Without pausing to inquire into the precise import of the dinding 
and /oosing here spoken of, it is quite evident that our Lord conveys 
in this language an authority to some persons to execute laws and 
pronounce censures. But upon whom is this power conferred? The 
verse is a continuation of the thought uttered in the one preceding, 
and the persons here spoken of are those who are intended by the 
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term “Church,” in verse 17. Our Savior either confers upon the 
entire membership of each Church this solemn prerogative of bind- 
ing and loosing, or else he restricts the term Church to a represent- 
ative class, personated, in this instance, by the apostles. Nearly all 
commentators, Protestant as well as Papal, agree in understanding 
the 18th verse as referring specially to the apostles. During their 
life-time, they certainly did possess full disciplinary power; and if 
the authority to “bind” and “loose” was continued in the Church 
at all after their decease, it is fair to presume that it devolved upon 
their successors rather than upon the mass of the congregation itself. 

(e) In the fifth place, this representative interpretation of ekklesia, 
in Matthew. xviii, 17, is enforced by the evident application of the 
principle it involves, by the apostle, in his letter to the Corinthians : 
“Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law before 
the unjust, and not before the saints?” (1 Cor. vi, 1.) 

It is needless to consume words in discussing whether the words 
“the unjust” and “the saints” have a representative or a popular 
meaning ; for we can scarcely imagine that any one will contend that 
Paul has any other reference, in his allusion to the “unjust,” than to 
the heathen courts of justice. And if this be admitted, why may 
not the phrase, “the saints,” have a similar representative significa- 
tion? But the apostle himself has given his own explanation of his 
meaning: “If, then, ye have judgments of things pertaining to this 
life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the Church. I 
speak to your shame. Is it so that there is not a wise man among 
you, no, not one, that shall be able to judge between his brethren?” 
(Verses 4-6.) Here, confessedly, Paul contemplates, by an appeal to 
“the saints,” a reference of disputes, not to a congregational gather- 
ing of the whole Church, but to a select or representative class, who 
shall be able to judge between brethren. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to conclude, either that Paul’s provision is in direct conflict 
with that made in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, or else that 
the Savior intended, by his direction, “Tell it to the Church,” an 
appeal to a class of representatives, whose functions should be simi- 
lar in character to those spoken of by the apostle in this letter to 
the Corinthians. 

(7) That it was customary, in the polity of the primitive Church, 
to submit questions of dispute and matters of evidence to the decision 
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of its official representatives, is indicated by the history of Paul's 
introduction to the disciples at Jerusalem: “And when Saul was 
| come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples ; but 
| they were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple.” 
(Acts ix, 26.) How, then, was the question settled? Not by a 
formal vote of the congregation whether to receive or reject him, 
nor by the appointment of a committee to make further inquiries 
into the case; but Barnabas, recognizing, doubtless, the proper tri- 
bunal, “took him and brought him to the apostles,” and by the 
apostles his gharacter and standing were determined upon. It is 
no answer to our reasoning to say that the apostles, being inspired, 
were more properly the parties by whom this decision should be 
made: for, in the first place, it is not necessary to suppose that 
inspiration was needed to give them the wisdom requisite for the 
decision of such a matter; in the second place, the record shows 
that they were dependent, for evidence in the case, upon the state- 
ment made by Barnabas; and in the third place, the fact that the 
appeal was made to the apostles rather than the congregation, is 
proof that the apostles themselves had not instructed the disciples at 
Jerusalem to give such a congregational interpretation to the phrase, 
“Tell it to the Church,” as the advocates of modern congregational- 
ism maintain that the Savior intended to teach by it. 

(g) But, still further, the representative character of this trans- 
action is more striking, on closer examination, than at first sight 
appears to belong to it. The reader of the history, as recorded in 
Acts, would naturally infer that Barnabas told it to the college of 
the apostles, or at least to a majority of them; but by turning to 
Galatians i, 19, we learn that, during this visit to Jerusalem, “other 
of the apostles, except Peter, saw he none, save James, the Lord’s 
brother.” Now, Paul abode with Peter “fifteen days,” so that there 
was no propriety in supposing that Barnabas took him to Peter; and 
since James was the only other apostle whom he saw, the inference 
is just and fair that the decision was submitted to James. 

3. As another illustration of the representative use of the word 
church, or ekklesia, in the New Testament, we cite Acts xi, 22: 
“Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of the Church, 
which was in Jerusalem, and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch.” There is nothing in the narrative 
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itself that indicates whether Barnabas was commissioned by a pop- 
ular vote of the brotherhood, or by the action of its overseers; but 
in view of the foregoing illustrations of the wsus loguendi, no one 
is authorized to conclude that the simple use of the word church 
proves the determination to have been by a popular vote. A refer- 
ence, however, to other instances of the action of the Church at 
Jerusalem through its representatives justifies us in concluding that 
a similar proceeding was observed in this instance. 

(a) “Now, when the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard 
that Samaria had received the Word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John.” (Acts viii, 14.) Here, clearly, this deputation was 
instituted and sent forth by the apostles, without reference to any 
action by “the whole Church” on the subject ; and, although it may 
be said that the apostles, by virtue of their peculiar character and 
position, were authorized to assume this responsibility, yet it seems 
to us that, if they had been as profoundly impressed with the con- 
viction that Christ had commanded his Churches to be formed 
exclusively on the congregational plan as some of its modern advo- 
cates seem to be, they would have seized upon this and similar 
occasions as proper opportunities in which to familiarize the minds 
of the brethren with its workings, and to guard them against the 
slightest toleration of oligarchical pretensions. 

(2) Nor can it be said that this was an exceptional proceeding 
on account of their apostolic character. Acts xiii, 1-3, affords an 
instance of representative action on the part of “certain teachers,” 
who were commanded to separate Barnabas and Saul unto missionary 
labor. The account does not give the slightest hint of a reference 
of this matter to the suffrages of the brotherhood. True, they were 
commanded to do this by the Holy Ghost; but why dil not the 
Holy Ghost call upon the entire congregation to perform this service, 
or at least to give the “teachers” authority to do it for them and in 
their name? If congregationalism is the normal and imperative law 
laid down by Christ as the polity of his Church, it is passing strange 
that the Holy Ghost should have so palpably disregarded it as he 
did in this instance! 

With these examples of representation before us, the burden of 
proof lies, it would seem, on those who assert that the word church 
in Acts xi, 22, proves congregational action. 
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4. The same reasoning applies to 2 Cor. viii, 19, 23, where Paul 
speaks of certain laborers as having been “chosen of the Churches,” 
and as being “messengers of the Churches.” They may have been 
appointed, as were “ Barnabas and Saul” in the Church at Antioch. 
But even granting that in this instance they were “chosen” by 
popular suffrage, the question would still need to be settled, whether 
this particular mode of action was observed in deference to the will 
of Christ, or as an assertion of the democratic tendencies of the com- 
munities in which these Churches were established. 

5. Nor do we hesitate to include the phrase, whole Church (Acts 
XV, 22), as an instance of the representative use of ekklesia. “Then 
it pleased the elders, with she whole Church.” In this case the 
action of “the whole Church” was not sovereign, but, at the most, 
subordinate, and acquiescent in “the decrees which were ordained 
of the apostles and elders.” Moreover, even this phrase does not 
warrant the style of modern Congregationalism, for in the delibera- 
tions of the gathering described, women and minors did not partici- 
pate. So that, after all, “the whole Church” included, at the most, 
only the male adult portion of it, and was, therefore, representative. 
Indeed, Neander* and Mosheim,t both of whom are often quoted as 
favoring the claims of Congregationalism, understand “ by the whole 
Church” only “chosen delegates.” 

6. Again, we find another instance in which the word ekklesia 
seems to have a representative meaning: “And being brought on 
their way by the Church, they passed through Phenice and Samaria.” 
(Acts xv, 3.) Perhaps a more liberal rendering is, “Having been sent 
on their way.” But in either case the sense is the same; that is, 
the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, were, as Hackett ¢ expresses it, “at- 
tended part of the way by some of the Church as a mark of honor.” 
Surely no one will contend that the use of the word Church demands 
that the record be understood as teaching that the entire member- 
ship of the Christian community joined in this service, or that those 
who did, performed it in a congregational capacity. It was, doubt- 
less, a spontaneous and informal movement, in which, however, the 
officers or leading brethren took a prominent part. 

. VI. A consideration of the actual condition of the primitive 
Church, as organized by the apostles, demonstrates the impractica- 


* Pl, and Tr., p. 78. t “First Three Cent.,” ci, sec. 37, No. 3. tIn loc. 
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bility of the Congregational definition of the word ekklesia in mat- 
ters requiring grave deliberation. A local Church, as defined in the 
New Testament, comprised all the believers in a city. This compre- 
hension of all the disciples constituted the congregational Church 
of each distinct municipal district. And at one time “the Church 
which was at Jerusalem” was composed of “many thousands of 
them that believed.” Imagine a case of discipline brought before 
such a vast concourse of men and women, and ‘that they are re- 
quired by every consideration of Church obligation to assemble day 
after day, or month after month, in order to hear evidence and 
pronounce a decision ! 

The attempt to reduce this procedure to practice, even in the 
small clubs into which modern Congregationalism divides the believ- 
ers of a place, has in numberless instances been the fruitful source 
of divisions and contentions, which have broken up their unity, 
paralyzed their efficiency, and made their names “a by-word and 
a reproach” in the communities where they have existed. What, 
then, must have been the result, if such a policy had been attempted 
in the presence of those vast numbers which constituted a Church in 
that early day? The attempt would have been utterly impracticable, 
and the idea of itself is absurd. 

The advocates of the Congregational polity admit the difficulty, 
and seek to evade it by imagining that in primitive times the be- 
lievers of a community were broken up into several independent 
congregations, according to the illustration of the polity at the pres- 
ent day; but, in this particular, no less than in the other, the 
exigencies of the theory have compelled its advocates to institute 
another departure from that exhibition of local unity, which charac- 
terized the local Church as founded by the apostles. And modern 
experience shows that those Congregational Churches succeed the 
best who illustrate their congregationalism the least, but rather 
intrust the management of the details of affairs to the judgment 
and discretion of the “wise men among them.” 

VII. In conclusion, a representative interpretation o the word 
ckklesia, as applied to matters of administration, is demanded by 
those principles of justice and liberty which belong to all forms of 
adjudicature. 
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“Nations have become free,” says Dr. Vaughn, a distinguished Congrega- 
tionalist, ‘“‘in proportion as they have been able to give power to the representa- 
tive principle, along with the other elements of society, and only in that propor- 
tion. The representative principle may rarely appear to be all that it should be. 
But without it nothing is as it should be. It may not seem to be perfect, but it is 
the only power that has proved effectual to diminish the evils which must otherwise 
blight and destroy humanity without end. It may have its defects, its faults, its 
revolting abuses; but it precludes greater evils, and brings an amount of good 
which nothing else can bring. . . . If anation, therefore, is to possess a sys- 
tem of liberty, the nation must realize it, and realize it through the medium of a 
representative government.” * 

What this author says concerning a nation, we say applies with 
equal force to a Church. 

But the instances are not rare in which the practical application 
of the congregational theory has occasioned the most distressing 
exhibitions of tyranny and injustice; and these results are unavoid- 
able. Too often vital interests are allowed to be sacrificed by the 
default of the membership in their attendance upon the meetings of 
the Church. Sometimes measures are maneuvered by the tactics of 
one or more leading spirits, who know how to outwit the unitiated 
and the untrained, so as to gain their consent to movements, upon 
the wisdom of which they are disqualified, for various reasons, to 
decide. So that, really, on all important occasions, a few leading 
men as effectually rule in the Church as if they were formally 
intrusted with authority. 

Washington, Marshall, Jefferson, Story, and other great states- 
men and jurists, have said in effect, “that the preservation of liberty 
and the administration of justice demand that the functions of gov- 
ernment be distributed in several and independent departments.” 
Our American Constitution provides for this distribution of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial functions ; but in Churches founded 
on the congregational theory, all these functions are vested, at all 
times, in one and the same body of men. Accordingly, it not unfre- 
quently happens that a plaintiff and a defendant, in a case of disci- 
pline, have each a right to vote on the decision of the matter. 
The friends, relatives, and partisans of each may vote in the final 
adjudication. A witness, for or against, may support his testimony 
by his suffrage. And members of the Church, whether regular or 
only occasional attendants; whether really in fellowship with the 


* “ Congregationalism,” page 29. 
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Church, or brought in for the sake of voting in the premises; 
whether they have heard all the evidence, or none,—all have the 
right to cast their vote in making up a verdict, on which depends, 
perchance, the reputation and spiritual interest of an immortal being, 
the well-being of his family, and the prosperity of the Church, In 
fine, the congregation, in its popular assembly, takes up into itself 
all the functions and responsibilities, which, in the courts of “the 
unjust,” are distributed, for the furtherance of justice and liberty, 
among the judges, jury, and witnesses. Surely the exegesis of any 
passage in the New Testament must be so plain that a fool can not 
mistake it, if it shall be claimed for it that it teaches us that Chgist 
has commanded his disciples to conduct the affairs of his kingdom 
according to a polity founded upon such an evident stultification of 
those grand principles of jurisprudence, which the wisest men in the 
best of nations have found, by long experience, to promote the 
highest interests of society. 








V.—HAVE HUMAN SPECULATIONS OBSCURED THE 
ONCE PLAIN WAY? 


HE way of salvation set forth in the Gospel was originally so 

plain as to be readily obvious to every one who desired to 
enter upon it. The wayfaring man, though a fool, did not need 
to err therein. No one was for a moment in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the simple words used by the apostles and primitive preach- 
ers of the Gospel in their answers to the inquiry, “What shall I do 
to be saved?” If men were willing to do what was required, they 
had no difficulty in understanding what they were to do. 

It is certainly strange that what was originally so plain should 
now be so obscure. It is indeed astonishing to what an extent the 
traditions of centuries, aided by theological definition and explana- 
tion, have succeeded in confusing the simplest ideas and obscuring 
the plainest words of the Master and his simple-minded followers. 
The most skilled of our metaphysicians and theologians, if we may 
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judge by their instructions to others, do not seem to comprehend 
the plan of salvation any too clearly; indeed, they often disagree 
among themselves, and there is scarcely any unconverted person 
who knows or caz know, from the instructions usually given, pre- 
cisely what he is required to do in order to become a Christian, so 
that he knows he can do what is required or be certain that he has 
done it when he has honestly made the attempt. Once, indeed, it 
might be said, “ He that runneth may read ;” but the originally plain 
lines have become so obscured by the accumulated cobwebs which 
the traditions and theologies of centuries have been spinning around 
them, that now it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no one can 
read and be sure that he is reading aright. 

I believe that one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
Christianity to-day is the astonishing fact that the way of life is so 
imperfectly understood by Christian teachers, or at least that it is 
not so explained to inquirers and listeners that they can understand 
what we want them to do. We do not point out to them clearly the 
course they are to pursue, and tell them plainly, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” We rather lead them to a maze of perplexity and 
obscurity, and then leave them to find their own way out of and 
through it. We even surround them with imaginary difficulties. 
The processes to which we subject them are often at variance with 
ordinary judgment, and seem unnecessarily distasteful and humili- 
ating. 

The seeking to which we urge them, is an attempt to realize a 
certain set of feelings and experiences, and that under circumstances 
which are often most unfavorable to such realization, and in which 
the subject is liable to mistake the work of his own imagination for 
the influences of God's spirit. There is, and can be, no certainty 
that any one will succeed in this kind of seeking. It is, indeed, no 
wonder that many become discouraged in the attempt; that their 
judgment withholds its assent, that their sensibilities revolt, and that 
they are said to go back to the weak and beggarly elements of the 
world, or of natural religion, but which, doubtless, may often seem to 
them less weak and beggarly than the style of Christianity that is 
offered them; and that, henceforth, they cherish an unconquerable 
prejudice against Christianity itself, judging the whole system by 
their own unfortunate experience. 
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Now, for my own part, I confess that I always have sympathy with 
what are termed revival efforts, not always, however, with the views 
and practices of those who conduct them ; and, especially, I believe 
there are none toward whom the heart of the Christian warms with 
a tenderer interest than toward those who are seeking the Savior so 
unspeakably precious to all who have learned to know him. But I 
confess that I have sometimes been pained at the manner in which 
such seekers are often misguided; to see how long they are often left 
in doubt and darkness and humiliation, and that so few, even of min- 
isters, seem to be able to remove the obstacles from their path, to 
clear away the mists and perplexities of a traditional theology, and 
lead them to the light which is shining so clear and so near them. 

Many of them, indeed, get through, and “come out,” as the ex- 
pression is, but in such a way that when the temporary excitement 
passes away, they scarcely know what has happened to them, and do 
not, by any means, adequately realize their new obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. Many soon lose their interest in Christianity, and 
their condition is scarcely more satisfactory than that of those who 
were discouraged in their seeking. 

Now, reader, I call you to witness. How often have you heard 
the way of life explained to the inquirer, so that he knew precisely 
what to do in order to become a Christian? so that he knew he 
could do what was required, and be sure when he had done it? so 
that his course could be open, straightforward, manly, and honor- 
able? How was it in your own experience? and how often have 
you known honest seekers to remain long in darkness and dis- 
couragement, and at length turn back because they did not know 
how to go forward? How many have you known who, even up to 
the day of their baptism, and, perhaps, long after it, though con- 
sciously doing the best they could, have doubted whether their 
“experience” was genuine? 

Yet such a thing as doubt and darkness in these respects in the 
mind of any earnest inquirer seems not to have been known in the 
early history of the Church, is not even hinted at in the New 
Testament narrative. There are doubts concerning facts ; there is a 
wondering inquiry concerning principles. But there is no mention or 
suggestion of a doubt in the mind of any person as to the genuineness 


of his “experience,” nor of a difficulty in understanding what was 
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required of him in order to become a Christian. If any one inquired, 
What shall I do? with an honest purpose of obedience, he was 
answered in direct, simple language. He understood at once, and 
without difficulty, so that he could do what was required and become 
a Christian without hesitation or delay, unless he faltered in his pur- 
pose. The words of the apostles were perfectly plain and intelligible 
then. We trust they may be so again, when the besom of Scripture 
truth shall have swept from the minds of men the accumulated cob- 
webs of tradition and theology. 

The commands of Christ and his apostles to the sinner, are ex- 
pressed in three simple words, delieve, repent, be baptized. An 
honest and faithful obedience to these commands will assure his 
acceptance with God. The first duty, then, is indicated by the word 
“believe.” Surely there is no plainer word in any language. There 
is scarcely a human being in existence that needs a definition of it. 

But what are we to believe? We must believe in Christ; that is, 
that he is really what he represents himself to be, and not an im- 
postor; that he was born and lived and thought, and died and rose 
again, as the Scriptures declare; that he was the Son of God, sent 
into the world to save men, and to show them the way of life; that 
he can save and wi// save, as he himself declares, all who desire to 
be saved by him, and who are willing to commit their souls’ interests 
to his care, and to follow the instructions he gives. It is this, simply 
this, to believe in Christ. I do not see how any person can fail of 
comprehending the idea. 

But what is it to repent? It is to turn from all sin; not only to 
cease from doing whatever we may be doing in our daily course of 
life that is wrong, but also to renounce sin forever in the inmost re- 
solve and determination of our minds. We must give zt up with all 
intention and purpose of it, for the whole future of our lives, deter- 
mining us no more to seek or accept enjoyment or satisfaction or ad- 
vantage from it, so that our consciences, with respect to the future at 
least, shall be perfectly pure. But can we always avoid sin if we do 
thus determine? Of course not, but we can honestly resolve and 
faithfully endeavor. This is repentance in the New Testament sense 
of the word. : 

But if a person thus believes, and is willing thus to repent, is this 
all that is necessary to assure his salvation? No. He can have no 
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assurance of salvation except in his personal relation to Christ. He 
is to enter in a personal covenant with Christ for salvation on the 
conditions of repentance and faith, without which even Christ could 
not save him. ‘ 

But how is this covenant with an invisible being entered into, so - 
that the sinner may know that Christ has undertaken his cause? 
Through baptism, as the “sign and seal of the covenant of grace,” 
the act by which the Church is authorized to receive him in the 
name of Christ. Christ himself has appointed this act for this pur- 
pose, namely, to be a solemn testimony of faith, and of an honest 
purpose of obedience on the part of the sinner; and in which, also, 
he is to receive assurance of forgiveness and acceptance with God. 
He has authorized his servants to administer this rite in his name, 
and upon these conditions, and in this significance; and he will 
surely recognize the sign which he has himself appointed; so that 
upon rendering it, in solemn testimony of his repentance and faith, 
the sinner may be sure of forgiveness and acceptance. 

But why is baptism necessary for this purpose? Why is it not 
just as well for the sinner to state his acceptance of the terms of 
salvation in audible words, addressed to the Savior, instead of testi- 
fying his repentance and faith in the solemn act of baptism? Or, 
why may he not content himself with the assurance that God knows 
his thoughts, without any expression of them either in act or word? 

Because man’s faith is weak and feeble at first. It is hard for 
him to realize that God is present with him, and knows his thoughts, 
or even hears what he says. He receives no audible response. He 
sees no visible token. He will say, How do I know that he has 
heard me, or that he will take any notice of me? Perhaps I have 
not addressed him in a manner agreeable to himself? God, there- 
fore, accommodates himself to this weakness on the part of man. 
He has made use of external signs and symbols as a testimony of his 
covenants with him, out of regard to his ignorance and inexperience, 
or to assist the weakness and timidity of his new-born faith, saying, 
“This shall be a sign to you and to your generations forever.” Christ 
has thus appointed baptism to be administered through the media- 
tion of the Church, acting in his name, as the token by which the 
sinner solemnly signifies to Christ his repentance and faith, and in 
which he receives for himself the assurance of forgiveness and accept- 
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ance. Baptism thus gives the impress of a real transaction, to what 
would otherwise seem like a mere mental operation, soon to be dis- 
placed by worldly cares, and, perhaps, forgotten altogether. Baptism, 
therefore, is an institution of the greatest practical utility, so that, 
regarded in the light of its practical usefulness alone, it seems well 
nigh indispensable in the Gospel scheme of salvation. 

But should not the believer attain to a conscious personal relation 
to Christ, and a conscious personal communion with him, in which 
he is not dependent upon the mediation of the Church or of any ex- 
ternal sign? “Yes; but this experience does not properly come be- 
before baptism. It is given through the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
has promised that the Father will send zz hzs name; that is, to repre- 
sent his personal presence in the soul of the believer ; “the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world can not receive, because tt seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him,” but whom disciples and believers may know, “because 
he abides with them and shall be in them.” It is thus that Christ ° 
comes to his disciples, so that they may realize his personal presence, 
and be conscious of personal communion with him. The Spirit 
which thus comes in the name of Christ, is promised, together with 
the remission of sins, in baptism. “Repent and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Fesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” (Acts ii, 38.) The 
baptized believer may claim this promise in the most undoubting 
confidence, and it is in its fulfillment that Christian experience prop- 
erly commences. 

But are belief, repentance, and baptism, as above explained, all 
that is required in order that the sinner may become a Christian? 
Yes; unquestionably they are. Christ, however, would not have any 
one ‘act hastily or unadvisedly. He requires that each one shall 
count the cost beforehand, that he may fairly understand the import 
of the decision he is about to make, and not be as the man who be- 
gan to build and was not able to finish, or like those in the parable, 
who received seed by the way-side. A deliberate choice between 
the world and its sinful ambitions and pleasures, and the kingdom 
of Christ and its rewards, is implied in becoming a Christian; and 
Christ enjoins upon all who would follow him, to consider this fairly 
beforehand, and make the choice once for all. He does not disguise 
the fact that there are often sacrifices to be made; but he promises 
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that they shall be made up an hundred-fold, even in this life, to any 
person who shall be called to forsake or suffer aught for his sake. 

But there is nothing involved in these conditions and require- 
ments which any person may not easily comprehend, and resolve upon 
if he chooses. A simple belief in the facts and principles of the 
Gospel, repentance, or turning from sin with the purpose of obedi- 
ence therein implied, and baptism, in solemn testimony of such re- 
pentance and faith, are all that is required that any person may pass 
from death unto life. 

Now, in what way has this simple, straightforward course be- 
come so difficult and obscure? How does it happen that so many 
who are willing, nay, who earnestly desire, to become Christians, do 
not know what to do to realize their purpose, nor whether they can 
do it or not?) Why is it that the inquiry, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” is no longer intelligibly answered? I believe it is because 
Christian teachers have ceased to be guided in these matters by the 
Word of God alone, but have, in a measure, taken the matter into 
their own hands, and have endeavored to infuse their metaphysical 
subtleties into the simple words of Christ and his apostles. Faith 
is no longer belief in facts and principles, which are perfectly plain 
and simple, being in itself a term of' unmistakable plainness. There 
are now two kinds of belief, or faith, The common kind will not 
answer. It is a particular kind which is required, which no one can 
understand except those who have had experience of it; and it often 
seems difficult of comprehension even to these. At least, no one can 
precisely define it so as to make it intelligible to the unconverted, to 
whom it is to be preached. It is not belief in evidence—that would 
be only the common kind. It is distinguished from this by the terms 
true faith, vital faith, saving faith, being coupled with expletives 
which the apostles did not think it necessary to apply to the faith 
they inculcated. It is a faith which is induced directly, if not con- 
sciously, by the Spirit of God; a faith of the soul rather than of the 
mind ; a faith by which we can appropriate the life and righteous- 
ness of Christ, and be made one with him in our feelings and expe- 
riences. If the sinner can attain such a faith, or if such a faith is 
developed within him unconsciously to himself, he may be saved, of 
course. Thus are the simple truths of the Gospel made of no effect 
by the subtleties of metaphysics and the mysteries of theology. 
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Again, repentance is no longer the determination to turn from 
sin, and the actual, immediate turning from it, a thing which every 
one can understand and do, or not do, as he pleases. It has become 
instead, “godly sorrow for sin,” a feeling, rather than a purpose and 
corresponding action; and a feeling which the awakened sinner can 
not generally exercise. He is not simply to turn from sin and re- 
solve, in the honest, inmost purpose of his heart, to go and sin no 
more. He is, more especially, to sit down and think over his sins, 
and feel sorry for them. He is not merely to ¢ry to feel sorry, nor to 
say that he is sorry, but he must experience genuine sorrow for his 
sins ; and that, not in view of the harm they have wrought him, nor 
the state of condemnation into which they have brought him, but 
because of the evil nature of sin as offensive to a holy God. He 
must exercise true contrition. A heart broken and contrite, in view 
of its own sinfulness, God will not despise. This, we are told, is 
what God requires of the sinner. Such a repentance alone is ac- 
ceptable to him. If the sinner can repent in this way thoroughly 
enough and deeply enough—for no transient or imaginary feeling 
will answer the purpose—and be sure that his sorrow is from no 
interested motive, but is rather in view of the nature of sin as offen- 
sive to a just and holy God, he: may hope for pardon. Thus is one 
of the hardest of all moral problems set before the sinner at the 
very first step of his moral progress, and he is expected to “get 
through” and “come out,” or imagine he has, in whatever way he 
can. Thus it is, that a misguided theology has put up bars to the 
kingdom of God, which, we may reasonably presume, suffice to keep 
out many who would gladly enter, if the Gospel were administered 
now as it was administered by Christ and his apostles. One might 
naturally suspect that the idea of insisting upon a full-grown Chris- 
tianity, or an experience including all the elements of a full-grown 
Christianity, as a condition of admission to the Church, were a de- 
vice of Satan’s own contrivance, designed expressly to defeat the 
progress of the Gospel. It is, probably, however, only a reaction 
against the perversions of state religions, and those other forms of 
Christian organization which ignore the idea of conscious conversion 
altogether. It may, perhaps, be regarded as a necessary antidote to 
the pernicious effects of infant baptism, which, however, those, at 
least, who do not practice infant baptism can have no occasion to 
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administer ; and, in any event, if such an idea of conversion has the 
slightest foundation in the Word of God, it is time that it were 
clearly shown. 

We would not, however, be understood to assert that there is no 
ground for any of the distinctions and definitions above referred to, nor 
any occasion for the application of them. But let us consider them 
candidly and determine, if we can, what they properly amount to. 

First, in reference to faith. It has been observed that many 
persons accept, in a general way, the facts and principles of Chris- 
tianity, or, at least, have some general impression of their truth, who 
yet do not become Christians. It is our opinion, however, as may 
be inferred from what is above written, that such a result is not al- 
together the fault of these persons. A further explanation for this 
state of things is to be found in the fact that the Gospel, in our 
times, is so seldom directly presented to men for their acceptance 
or rejection. They listen to religious discourses which generally 
have some indirect reference to the facts of the Gospel, and are then 
left to make their own inferences and applications ; and, under the 
circumstances, it can not be regarded as altogether surprising that 


they do not at once become Christians, even if their impressions of 


Christianity are favorable. 

But let us consider for a moment what belief in Christianity is 
and where, and under what circumstances, it will save, and when it 
will not. 

If I preach Christ to any man, in the true sense of the word 
“preach,” which is, by no means, the common sense, I inevitably 
call upon him for moral action. The truth which I present is of 
such a nature that it must be accepted and acted upon; or it must 
be rejected, or disregarded, which amounts to the same thing. If 
he does not believe and accept the truth, he will be subject to a 
sense of condemnation and guilt because he does not believe. (John 
xvi, 9.) The Gospel becomes to him a savor of death unto death. 
If he believes, a course of action corresponding to his belief is de- 
manded of him, in the nature of the case. If he declines thus to 
act, he is, of course, self-condemned. 

Now, it frequently happens that the man would rather not believe. 
He does not like to be disturbed. He would prefer that what I 
have said should prove not to be true, because he is unwilling to do 
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what is required of him if it be true. He is unwilling to believe, 
because he is unwilling to obey. If he had no objections to believing, 
my proofs would convince him. They do much toward it as it is, 
perhaps producing belief for a time. But his disposition, his heart, 
constantly resists. 

He will gladly accept of any proof, or listen to any argument 
against the facts I have presented ; and, if this disposition continues, 
he will at length persuade himself seriously to doubt, or openly to 
reject the truth. It was his intellect only that inclined to believe. 
His heart resisted, and finally vitiated, as it inevitably must do, the 
conclusions of his reason, overbalancing his otherwise good sense and 
judgment. Thus it is that the heart, the will, the moral quality of 
the soul, invariably determines the question of practical belief in the 
truths of the Gospel. But if the man had been willing to obey the 
truth which his intellect inclined to believe, his intellectual belief 
would have had the consent of his heart, and would have been 
established and fruitful. If, therefore, when the sinner hears of 
Christ and his Gospel, he believes intellectually, and then can say, 
“T am willing that this should be so; I am willing to accept salvation 
on these terms; or at least I wi// do so, am firmly resolved to do so, 
even against my present natural inclination,” his faith is acceptable 
to God; he may be received to the Church. 

Even if not thoroughly convinced of the truth of the facts pre- 
sented, as some minds scarcely can be by less than a mathematical 
demonstration, if he can yet say, “I am so far convinced that having 
no faith in any opposing or rival system, I am willing to trust my 
eternal interests to the hands of Christ; I believe there is, at least, 
no other name given under heaven whereby men can be saved,’—if 
his belief is thus sufficient, so that he is willing 40 act upon it, it is 
enough ; he may be baptized and received to the Church. “If any 
man'w¢// do His will, he shall kxow of the doctrine that it is of God.” 
His obedience will confirm his belief. His faith will be made perfect 
by works. But the above is all the distinction which can properly 
be made in the nature of belief. In the one case, it is belief accom- 
panied by willing obedience; in the other, it is belief vitiated and 
overcome by an unwillingness to obey. Whoever attempts to infuse 
other metaphysical subtleties into this simple matter, does so with- 
out the authority either of reason or Scripture. 
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With regard to repentance, we are aware that the liability to 
error is greater, and there is, consequently, more excuse for it when 
it occurs. The word “believe” is confessedly one of the simplest 
and plainest of words in all languages, and one of the most invariable 
in its signification. The word “repent,” on the contrary, expresses 
different ideas in our own language, or rather it did express different 
ideas when the English Bible was translated. It has become more 
uniform now in its significance, but, probably, through the influence 
of theological usage, it has varied in the wrong direction, expressing 
almost invariably in its present use, what peruoéw never did express, 
or never but once in New Testament Greek, applying in this 
single exceptional instance, not to the unconverted, but to Chris- 
tians; and pzrawgw itself in classic Greek, sometimes, though not 
generally, corresponds in signification to the modern meaning of 
the English “repent,” clearly indicating sorrow, or regret, as its 
leading idea. 

But in the New Testament, yeraoéw adheres invariably, except in 
the single instance above referred to, to its simple, radical, etymo- 
logical signification, which is to change the mind or purpose. It has 
here, however, an exclusively moral significance, indicating a determi- 
nation to turn from sin, or a thorough renunciation of sin, with all 
its satisfactions and rewards. It includes, or implies, also, in some in- 
stances a course of life corresponding to such a resolve, but it never 
indicates godly sorrow for sin as a condition of admission to the 
Church. This is evident, first, from the fact that such a feeling cax 
not be exercised at will, and God does not command “all men every- 
where” to do what they can not do. The awakened sinner who 
undertakes to exercise “ godly sorrow for sin,’ can never be cer- 
tain whether the grief he may experience is on his own account, in 
view of his own misery and condemnation, or whether it is because 
of his sin, as exceedingly sinful and offensive to God. Nor can he be 
certain that he has been sorry enough, so that his repentance is ac- 
ceptable to God, if, indeed, he can exercise the feeling at all. In 
fact, it is manifest that no amount of sorrow can atone for sin, 
Such a feeling is little to the purpose at this point. God requires. 
not that we shall be affected with unavailing regret for the sins of 
the past, but rather that we shall stop sizning. This is the impor- 
tant as well as the practical idea. Godly sorrow for sin is often an 
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eminently salutary and necessary exercise, but it belongs properly 
to the after experience of Christians rather than to the point of 
conversion. 

Again, there is not the least evidence in the New Testament nar- 
rative that such a feeling was ever insisted on by the apostles or ex- 
ercised by their converts. There is no more-reason to suppose that 
those who were -“pricked in their heart,” when accused by Peter of 
having crucified the true Messiah, were exercising “godly sorrow for 
sin,” than there is to suppose that the jailer at Philippi was thus 
affected when, in his sudden terror, he fell down before Paul and 
Silas, crying, “What must I do to be saved?” At all events, Peter 
commanded them to repent, in answer to their anxious inquiry, a 
command which would have been entirely superfluous if they were 
already repenting. Their feeling, whatever it was, is thus plainly 
distinguished from repentance. Indeed, we find throughout the 
whole narrative in the Acts, that those who believed the preaching 
of the apostles, and were willing to turn from sin and obey the Gos- 
pel, were at once received, without further questioning as to the 
state of their minds, either past or present. 

Again, if “repent” in the New Testament meant “to be sorry,” 
the fact would be indicated by the connections in which the word is 
used. The expression would be, “repent for” and “ repentance for,” 
and the prepositions used would be 2 with the dative, or zepi with 
genitive, as is actually the case when the word is occasionally used 
in this sense in classic Greek, and in one instance in the New Tes- 
tament (2 Cor. xii, 21), applying to Christians who had fallen into 
sin. But, on the contrary, the expression in the New Testament, ex- 
cept in the single instance above referred to, is always “vepent from,” 
or “repentance from,’ and the prepositions used are azé and 2x, thus 
clearly indicating the idea of turning from sin, rather than a par- 
ticular feeling to be exercised with regard to it. (See Acts viii, 22; 
Heb. vi, 1 ; Rev. ii, 21, 22; ix, 20, 21; xvi, 11.) And in the seventh 
chapter of 2 Corinthians, repentance, in its uniform New Testament 
sense, is expressly contrasted with the idea of sorrow: “J rejoice not 
that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed unto repentance,” or so 
as to turn from your sin. Godly sorrow, in the light of this chapter, 
is clearly not repentance, but “worketh repentance unto salvation.” 
It will be remembered that the godly sorrow, mentioned in this case, 
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is the exercise of those who were, and who had long been, Chris- 
tians, and it probably wrought in them a more thorough and com- 
plete renunciation of the besetting sin of their city and time than 
they would have attained without such an experience. It is, doubt- 
less, this feeling which is indicated in 2 Cor. xii, 21, by peravwdu, 
with éxé and the dative, the only instance in the New Testament in 
which the word is used in this construction, or appears to have this 
significance. 

There is, we believe, but one other passage in the New Testa- 
ment which seems, even at first view, to require explanation in ac- 
cordance with the idea of repentance above given. That is the dec- 
laration of our Lord, recorded in Matt. xi, 21, and Luke xi, 13, that 
if the miracles which he had wrought in the Galilean cities had been 
wrought in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented in sackcloth 
and ashes. But even this passage will be found, upon a moment’s 
consideration, to confirm rather than to oppose the idea above ad- 
vanced. For what may we reasonably presume would have been 
the proper effect of these miracles upon the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon? On beholding them, they would, doubtless, have recognized 
the power and presence of God thus manifested among them. Under 
such a manifestation of the Divine presence and power, they would 
have become conscious of their own guilt and ill desert; in other 
words, they would have been convicted of sin. Such a conscious- 
ness of guilt would have been accompanied by a feeling of anxiety 
and alarm, and they would thus have been moved to turn at once 
from their evil ways; and in order, if possible, to avert the punish- 
ment they dreaded, they would have made haste to manifest their 
anxiety and grief through such outward demonstrations as were 
common among them in such cases. 

The repentance of sackcloth and ashes is well illustrated in the 
case of the Ninevites, referred to by our Lord himself in Matt. xii, 
41, and Luke xi, 32, where he says, “ They repented at the preaching 
of Jonah.” 

Jonah had declared to the inhabitants of Nineveh that God 
would destroy their city in forty days. They believed, and were 
filled with alarm and grief: “And the king said, Let man and beast 
be covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily unto God, yea, let them 
turn every one from his evil way, and from the violence that is in 
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their hands ;” “And God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way, and God repented of the evil that he had said he 
would do unto them, and he did it not.” ; 

The repentance of the Ninevites, then, was zz turning from their 
evil ways, and that without craft or dissembling, but with honest, 
steadfast purpose to forsake their sins. They put on sackcloth—the 
customary indication of mourning in their times—in order to humble 
themselves before God, and to avert, if possible, the threatened calam- 
ity. They could not possibly have exercised godly sorrow for the 
sin—sorrow, in view not of its consequences, but of its sinfulness in 
sight of God—with the threat of Divine wrath thus impending over 
them. Their anxiety and distress, if nothing else, would certainly 
have prevented such a feeling. The Philippian jailer, who was bap- 
tized “the same hour of the night,” could not possibly have had any 
satisfactory experience of godly sorrow for sin. Indeed, it is every 
way apparent that God does not require such an exercise of the 
awakened sinner, however salutary it may be in the experience of 
Christians as a means of more complete sanctification and a higher 
attainment in the divine life. 

The idea, therefore, that an exercise of godly sorrow for sin as 
implied in the command to repent, is to be insisted on as a condi- 
tion of admission to the Church, is scarcely less calculated to pre- 
vent the success of the Gospel than that mystical interpretation of 
faith which makes it so nearly unintelligible to those to whom the 
command to believe is addressed. 

But the difficulty arising from these causes is confirmed and 
exaggerated by still another unfortunate misapprehension, which is 
quite generally prevalent, in reference to the duty of baptism. 

That the command to baptize and to be baptized has fared no 
better than the two which precede it, will be apparent upon a mo- 
ment’s consideration. The substitution by which the act itself is, 
in a great majority of instances, replaced by another which is more 
convenient, and is also regarded as more proper and decorous than 
the one appointed by Christ, is a fact which is’ well known and 
generally acknowledged ; and, of course, different persons have dif- 
ferent opinions as to the degree of responsibility incurred by such an 
attempted improvement. 

We have, however, no intention to enter upon any discussion of 
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this subject in the present connection. Our object is rather to in- 
dicate what we believe to be a very general misconception as to the 
purpose and practical use of baptism, a misconception which must be 
regarded as in some sense a result of the false ideas of conversion 
above pointed out, and by which the rite is thrown out of its proper 
connection with repentance and faith, and remission of sins and the 
promise of the Spirit, so that it can not have its original significance 
nor be of any important practical value. 

The baptism which we administer is not the baptism of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins; it is not a baptism in which the 
believer makes solemn testimony of his repentance and faith, receiv- 
ing, at the same time, assurance of forgiveness and adoption. On 
the contrary, we leave the repenting sinner, in his weakness and 
blindness and inexperience, to seek some sign of forgiveness in his 
own emotions, and refuse to baptize him until he receives such a 
sign, or imagines he has, or, in other words, until there is no need 
of baptizing him at all. Baptism, therefore, no longer answers the 
purpose for which it was designed and appointed. It has no longer 
its proper practical significance ; it is no longer the “sign and seal 
of the covenant of grace,” the act in which Christ, as represented by 
his Church, meets with the new believer on terms of mutual under- 
standing and agreement. It no longer assists the sinner’s faith. It 
has no important part to perform in the work of evangelization. It 
has become a mere symbol, enacted in obedience to an apparently 
arbitrary command. It is, for aught we can see, not only non-essen- 
tial, but unimportant; and, as far as relates to any question of prac- 
tical utility, it might be dispensed with altogether. In our present 
practice, we either seem to make mockery of a solemn rite by admin- 
istering it to unconscious infants, or else we wait till the great trans- 
action of which it is properly the seal and testimony, and in con- 
nection with which alone it can have significance and value, are 
complete without it, and then administer it as a mere outward sym- 
bol of a fact already accomplished. And I know not whether it 
would not be better to dispense even with the name and pretense 
of baptism than to retain it as a mere form, deprived of its proper 
significance and of all practical utility, only to furnish a a subject of 
controversy to ) the ‘Churches. For, instead of simplifying ‘the work of 
evangelization. and facilitating the sinner’s entrance into the kingdom 
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of God, according to its original design, it would seem, in view of 
the variety of conflicting practice and opinion with regard to it, and 
the controversies of which it is the subject, to have become but a 
stumbling-block in the believer's path, and a real obstacle to the 
progress of the Gospel. 

And yet the need of baptism, in its original, practical sense, is 
every-where apparent in connection with evangelical efforts. Indeed, 
it seems strange that this need should not of itself have suggested 
the practical purpose and use for which baptism was originally in- 
stituted. For a difficulty is invariably experienced by Christian 
laborers in getting converts past the place where baptism should 
properly stand, or, in other words, in making them do, or attempt to 
,do, for themselves what baptism was intended to do for them 

‘ When those who are inclined to believe the Gospel, are willing to 
accept Christ and to comply with the conditions of salvation, we set 
them to seeking in their own mental experiences, in changes of 
views and feelings, in conscious impressions upon their minds, or in 
circumstances of any kind from which they may be able to derive 
encouragement, for evidences that they are accepted of God. As a 

‘result, some believe that they are accepted, or “obtain a hope,” as 

‘the expression is, almost without intelligible reason; others get no 
evidence with which they can be satisfied, and many eventually 
change their opinion on the subject after it has once been formed, 
believing that what they once relied on as evidences of adoption 
are of no account, having been subsequently superseded and set 
aside by others which are now regarded as more genuine; that, in 
fact, the real change did not take place when they at first sup- 
‘posed; and, what would have been a wonderful experience in the 
(days of the apostles, thousands are actually unable to tell at what 
\time they became Christians. 

Now, does any one doubt that baptism, intelligibly administered 
at the proper place, administered in solemn testimony on the part of 
the sinner of his faith in Christ and his honest purpose of obedi- 
ence, and as a sign of remission of sins and a condition of the gift 
of the Spirit—does any one doubt that such a baptism would 
not immensely facilitate the intelligent entrance of these confused 
and bewildered converts into the kingdom of God, and be in- 
finitely better, as well as more sensible and Scriptural than the 
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mystical baptism at present administered to them in token that 
they have already entered, when once they have succeeded in mak- 
ing up their minds to that fact? Such an intelligent Scriptural 
baptism is indeed just what ts needed in every case, and we can not 
dispense with it without involving both ourselves and our converts 
in difficulty, embarrassment, and doubt. 

The covenant nature of baptism is indeed recognized to a cer- 
tain extent by those who would connect it with the circumcision of 
the Abrahamic covenant, in order to defend infant baptism. But 
when the same class of men come to advocate sprinkling in place 
of the act originally commanded, they seem to forget that baptism 
is the appointed sign of the covenant between Christ and the sinner, 
as implied in their former position, and now regard it as the mere 
outward symbol of an internal grace already accomplished, and as of 
very little comparative importance. It might be well for those, who 
are thus inclined to disparage the importance of baptism, to remem- 
ber that circumcision itself was a mere external sign, and far less 
important than baptism; yet if any man remained uncircumcised, 
that soul was cut off from his people. The looking at the brazen 
serpent, lifted up by Moses, was also a mere external act, and doubt- 
less a sign of faith in the promise of God on the part of him that 
looked ; yet we have no reason to believe that such faith, without look- 
ing, would have availed to save any one. The sprinkling of the 
door-posts with the blood of the Paschal lamb was a mere external 
act, apparently quite unnecessary. It certainly could not affect the 
fact of Hebrew descent, upon which it was predicated, in any case ; 
and the Lord, who was to slay the first-born of the Egyptians, could 
not fail to know the dwellings of the Children of Israel without such 
a mark. But it certainly would have been exceedingly unsafe for 
any Hebrew family to have presumed so far upon their undisputed 
lineage as to have omitted the appointed sign. Nay, in that fearful 
night, when the sound of wailing and lamentation arose from every 
dwelling of the Egyptians, the families of Israel relied for safety, not 
merely upon their untainted Hebrew descent, but also, and fully as 
much, upon the fact that they had sprinkled the door-posts of their 
houses with blood, according to the command of Jehovah. So bap- 
tism, while, in one sense, it is a mere external sign, is yet, in another 
and more important sense, as spiritual as the testimony it expresses 
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and the covenant it seals. Words themselves are mere external 
signs; but they are as important as the ideas they contain, or the 
truths they express. And, in cases of unusual importance, solemn 
acts have been adopted, both by Divine appointment and by univer- 
sal custom and consent among men, as the most emphatic expression 
of important truths, and to fix them indelibly in the mind; and they 
derive their significance from the facts with which they are thus con- 
nected, from the transactions of which they are the appointed testi- 
mony. Baptism, therefore, as the appointed testimony and expression 
of truths of the very highest importance, as the seal of a covenant the 
most momentous that can be entered into by man, is not lightly to 
be regarded as a mere unimportant external sign. The language of 
Scripture, at least, does not warrant us thus to regard it; for we 
read: “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can not 
enter into the kingdom of God;” “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved;” “Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins ;” 
“According to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit.” Verily, “baptism doth also now 
save us,” not as the mere external sign of an internal grace already 


accomplished and complete without it, but rather as the answer of a 
good conscience toward God; as the appointed testimony of faith 
and an honest purpose of obedience; the act of acceptance of the 
terms of salvation ; the sign of the covenant of grace, which it con- 


summates and seals. 

With baptism we complete our investigation of the by-ways of 
intricacy and obscurity and error, into which the way of life, origin- 
ally so plain and straight, has become perverted through ages of 
speculation and tradition. We have at present no space to comment 
upon the influence of these various misconceptions and perversions 
upon the progress and development of the Christian life, serious as 
in many instances it doubtless may be. It is with the effect upon 
the general progress of Christianity among men that we are chiefly 
concerned at present. Repentance, faith, and baptism are not only 
important practical duties in themselves, but they stand at the very 
threshold of the kingdom of God; and mistake or embarrassment 
concerning them can not but seriously embarrass the progress of 
the Gospel itself. As a matter of fact and experience, the result has 
been to confuse and obscure what was before simple and plain, to 
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make difficult what once was easy, and to render disagreeable and 
humiliating what-is in itself honorable and manly. 

The way to the kingdom of God is no longer open and straight. 
Those who will be saved can no longer press into it, and take it by 
force. The Word of God, indeed, declares that the salvation of 
Christ is free, that all who will may take of the water of life. But in 
our administration of the Gospel, we involve ourselves in irreconcila- 
ble contradiction to these statements. Whatever we may say of the 
freedom of the Gospel, and the easy terms of the salvation it offers, 
we yet practically represent the attempt to become a Christian as one 
of the most difficult and doubtful of enterprises, if, indeed, we do not 
do much to make it so in reality. 

We are unwilling to believe that a man can be in earnest as an 
inquirer until he has manifested a certain degree of anxiety and dis- 
tress, such as some men can not readily realize, and such as is not 
generally apparent in the history of New Testament conversions ; 
and we generally pay no attention to any man who does not appear 
to be in this anxious state, unless it be in trying to induce the feel- 
ing which we suppose to be necessary. And even then we do not 
say to him, “ Come, if you are willing to turn at once and forever 
from your sins, and we will receive you in the name of Christ, who 
has authorized us thus to receive you, having promised remission 
of sins and the gift of the Spirit on these conditions.” We rather 
represent his acceptance by Christ as a matter of great difficulty 
and doubt. We urge him to come forward to our “anxious seats,” 
and to ask our prayers in his- behalf. Now, what construction 
can he, or any sensible person, put upon such a course, except to 
infer that Christ is zo¢ willing to receive him, and may, perhaps, 
be induced to do so in view of this public humiliation and the in- 
tercessions of Christians? We ought to know, if we know any 
thing of the principles of Chrisitanity, as set forth in the New Tes- 
tament, that Christ is always and abundantly willing to receive the 
repentant sinner; so willing, indeed, that our prayers in the case 
are entirely impertinent and uncalled for. Such a course, therefore, 
by which we seem to stand between Christ and the new disciple, can. 
only mislead him, and interfere with his faith. 

Yet, by these expedients, and others of a similar nature, and by 
the accompanying states of excitement into which certain classes of 
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inquirers are in this way naturally thrown, a meaning has been in- 
fused into the term conversion itself, which we look for in vain either 
in the language or the narrated facts of the New Testament. The 
word translated “convert,” and “be converted,” in the original, means 
only zo turn. It is used in the New Testament in a religious sense, 
to indicate a turning from sin unto righteousness, from Satan unto 
God. But, according to the prevailing standards of orthodoxy in our 
times, such a turning in its natural, simple sense, though with never 
so thorough and honest a determination to cease to do evil and to 
learn to do Well, would be regarded as a mere outward reformation, 
not in the least affecting the real character. So we may suppose 
the inquirer is subjected to the above-mentioned humiliating, disa- 
greeable processes, in order to get the essential elements of conver- 
sion wrought thoroughly into his heart. 

Now, we would not be understood to represent that the new 
birth is not a reality, nor that it is trivial and unimportant in its 
character and consequences; but it may, doubtless, be well to re- 
member that it is only a birth, and not the sudden creation of a full- 
grown Christian life; and, though violent excitements or demonstra- 
tions of feeling may not be incompatible with the regenerating 
work of the Spirit, they are certainly not essential and probably not 
favorable to it. An obedient mind is all that is requisite as a basis 
for the renewing and transforming efficiency. The words of Christ 
(John iii, 8) do not warrant us in expecting obtrusive external mani- 
festations of the Spirit’s power. They rather represent the work of 
regeneration as quiet and imperceptible. We may see that a change 
has been wrought, but we can not tell how it was accomplished. It 
is only the Spirit of God which can do so much so quietly. Human 
devices, to affect the feelings and excite the imagination, are as likely 
to hinder the Divine effiacy as to assist it. Indeed, we have the 
best reason to believe that the two are often confounded, so that 
the one is mistaken for the other. 

Yet this result, deplorable as it undoubtedly is, is, perhaps, less 
serious in its influence upon the general progress of Christianity 
than the fact that the unconverted are so generally repelled by the 
prevalent unfortunate conception of conversion, and the means em- 
ployed to secure it. Even the children of Christian families, whose 
views of Christianity can not be otherwise than favorable, and who 
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desire and expect to become Christians, often look forward to the 
process of conversion, to which they suppose they must needs be 
subjected, with feelings of aversion and dread. We believe it is 
owing, in a great measure, to this cause, that so great a proportion of 
the culture and refinement and intelligence of the world is arrayed 
in opposition to Christianity, the whole system being judged by the 
side we present to those who are not yet Christians. It is probably 
due to the same cause that, even to the poor and unfortunate, the 
sorrowing and distressed, the preaching of the Gospel is no longer a 
proclamation of deliverance and peace; that, in fact, it is to no class 
the glad tidings of joy and blessing which its very name implies. 

In its substance and essence it is, undoubtedly, still the same. 
It is the same in its consolations and promises and hopes. In its 
influence to elevate and ennoble and purify and develop, it is still 
the power and the wisdom of God. And we believe there are many 
yet outside the Churches, in all classes, who so regard it, and who 
would gladly accept it, if it were the plain, straightforward, sensible 
thing to become a Christian which it was in the days of the apostles. 
As it is, they are repelled not by any objection they may entertain 
to the facts or principles of the Gospel, but simply by our tra- 
ditional, unscriptural methods of presenting it, being unwilling to 
submit to the processes, or unable to realize the experiences by 
which we now think it necessary to induct men into the kingdom 
of God. 

If these things are so, is it not time that the Word of God be re- 
stored to its proper authority, that we should cease attempting to 
infuse into its simple terms the results of our own confused and con- 
tradictory subjective experiences, and that we should return to the 
simple methods of evangelization so clearly indicated in its pages? 
We might then cease from the folly of attempting to assist the 
Spirit of God by devices calculated to excite the imaginations of 
those to whom the Gospel is preached; and surely his work would 
be none the less genuine for being all his own, unembarrassed by 
our presumptuous endeavors. 
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The Office of the Presbytery. 


VI—THE OFFICE OF THE PRESBYTERY. 


ROMINENT among the official designations of Church office, 

the New Testament places the term “presbytery” (presbuter- 

ion). It occurs three times ; of these, twice it is used to designate a 

class of Jewish officers, and once to indicate an order in the organ- 
ization of the Christian Church. 

In Luke xxii, 66, we read that, “as soon as it was day, the elders 
(presbytery, presbuterion) of the people, and the chief priests and the 
scribes, came together, and led him into their council.” In Acts 
xxii, 5, we are told of “all che estate of the elders” (presbuterion). 
The reference in both these instances is to the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
This was the highest tribunal known to Jewish institutions. It ex- 
ercised, until restricted by the Roman supremacy, an entire control 
over all the affairs of the Jewish people, and even after their subor- 
dination to Roman sway, continued to be recognized as the appellate 
and directing court of religious affairs. 

The only instance of the use of this word in the New Testament 
to indicate an order of officers in the Church, occurs in 1 Tim. iv, 
14: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” To 
what particular order, or board of officers, did Paul refer? This 
question has been variously answered. 

Gill thinks he refers to some of the apostles. He says: “Now, 
of these elders, Paul was one. Who joined with the apostle in the 
imposition of hands, is not certain; I should think only apostles, 
since here the gift of the Holy Ghost came along with it ; and it was 
only through the laying on of the hands of the apostles that the 
Holy Ghost was given. The apostle, in calling those that joined 
with him in putting hands on Timothy, the presbytery, or eldership, 
may have had some reference to the eldership of the congregation, 
which laid hands on the bullock for a sin-offering (Lev. iv, 5), by 
whom some understand the great Sanhedrim; others, not all the 
elders, but some particular persons, in number three.” 

Bengel considers the reference to be to the apostle Paul and his 
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traveling assisants: “Construe the prophecy of presbytery, ‘For Paul 
laid his hands on Timothy’ (2 Tim. i, 6); that is, the presbytery 
consisted of Paul himself (compare 2 John i, 1; Peter v, 1) and Silas, 
or others also. Many Latin copies have fpresbyteri, of the presbyter. 
The imposition of the hand \is, properly, done by one person, and 
that, too, a person more dignified. But prophecy was also exercised 
by equals, namely, by more than one, who, while Paul was laying his 
hands on Timothy, were offering congratulations, and argued every 
good thing,” This view seems to be based upon the opinion that 
Silas and other of Paul’s traveling companions, if not actually and 
technically apostles themselves, were intimately associated with the 
apostle Paul in the exercise of apostolic funtions ; therefore were of 
a higher order in the ministry than were the elders of a particular 
Church. 

Others understand the term “presbytery,” in this passage, to in- 
clude the eldership of the local or distinct Church to which Timothy 
originally belonged, and that these elders were associated with Paul 
in the ordination of Timothy, only, however, as accessories and attest 
ants of the ordaining act of the apostle. This is the opinion taken 
by Calvin and the Westminster Assembly in its annotations on 2 
Tim. i, 6. This is also the view of Davidson (Ecc. Pol., page 186) 
and of Elliot, zz oc. 

Barnes * favors the opinion that the presbytery consisted of the 
local eldership, as the valid, if not only, party to the transaction. 

Our present object calls upon us to consider this passage only in 
so far as it will enable us to ascertain the proper import of the word 
“presbytery.” And the fact that such a variety of opinions exists as 
to its precise meaning in this particular instance, is itself a presump- 
tive proof that the word itself may not inappropriately be used to 
designate either the college of the apostles as such, the apostle Paul 
and his coadjutors, the local eldership of a particular Church, or the 
joint action of the apostle and the local elders. 

This view is still farther sustained by a consideration of the 
meaning and use of the title ordinarily given to members composing 
the presbytery. This presbytery means a council, or board of presby- 
ters, or elders. Presbuterion is a cognate form of the concrete noun 
presbuteros. This word literally means an aged person; but in Jewish 
* “ Apost. Church,” pages 218, 223. 
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polity it designated an officer in the government. This two-fold 
application of the term is explained by the fact that it was formerly 
the custom to choose aged men to discharge important trusts. In 
the course of time, however, it became the title of office, without re- 
gard to the age of the incumbent; just as, in our own day, the term 
alderman (e/derman) describes a certain officer, without reference to 
his age. 

Among the Jews the term presdyter, or elder, was applied to dif- 
ferent orders of officers. The chief officers of the nation were called 
elders. WHahn* says the elders were “the princes of the tribes, and 
heads of the families.” Another author remarks:¢ “In the latter 
ages of the Hebrew Commonwealth, the members of the Sanhedrim 
were styled by preference, presbyters or elders.” Hence the term 
presbytery primarily and pre-eminently described the council of the 
princes, or the assembly of the Sanxhedrim. 

But, in the subordinate sense, the Jews applied the term e/der to 
the several magistrates of a city. Thus in several places in the Old 
Testament, we read of “the elders of the city;” ¢. g., Deut. xix, 12; 
xxi, 2, 3, 4, 6, 19; Ruth iv, 2; Ezra x, 14, e¢ a/; and in like man- 
mer the term e/der appears to have applied to the several superin- 
tendents of the government and worship of the synagogues that ex- 
isted in the later period of Jewish history. 

So that the term “elder,” among the Jews, was indifferently ap- 
plied to a member of the Sanhedrim, or of the local magistracy of a 
city or synagogue ; and the word “presbytery” appropriately desig- 
nated either of these colleges of elders. In like manner, the word 
archisunagogos (ruler of the synagogue) described the chief ruler of 
the synagogue (Acts xviii, 8, 17), the associate ruler of the syna- 
gogue (Mark v, 22), or either indifferently (Acts xiii, 15). So also 
the word priest designated the high-priest, the subordinate or or- 
dinary priest; and both were members of the priesthood. 

In accordance with this established usage, we find the New Tes- 
tament writers employ the term elder to describe either of the order 
of overseers in the Christian Church. 

The apostles are styled e/ders; for example, Peter speaks of him- 
self as a fellow-elder (1 Pet. v, 1); and John likewise styles himself 
an elder (2 John 1; 3 John 1). 


* “Archeology,” sec. 244. t+ Coleman’s “Christian Antigq.,” chap. iii, sec. 2. 
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But more frequently, in the New Testament, the term e/der de- 
scribes a member of an order of officers whose special duty consisted 
in the local administration of the affairs of a particular Church. 
These elders are often distinguished from the apostles. In Acts xi, 
31, we read of the e/ders of the Church at Jerusalem. Paul and Bar- 
nabas ordained e/ders in every Church. (Acts xiv, 23.) In chapter 
xv, we read of “the apostles and e/ders” of the Church at Jerusalem. 
(Verses 2, 4, 6, 22.) On the return of Paul and Barnabas through the 
cities of Asia Minor, “they delivered them the decrees for to keep, 
which were ordained of the apostles and e/ders which were at Jeru- 
salem.” (Acts xvi, 4.) Paul also, “from Miletus, sent to Ephesus, and 
called the e/ders of the Church.” (Acts xx, 17.) Timothy is directed 
as to how he should conduct himself toward the e/ders. (1 Tim. v, I, 
17, 19.) Titus was instructed to “ordain e/ders in every city.” Peter 
exhorts “ the elders.” (1 Pet. v, 1.) And James bids him that is sick 
to “call for the e/ders of the Church.” (James v, 14.) 

Passing beyond the range of the New Testament canon, we find 
a similar two-fold application of the term fresbytery and its cognate 
noun, presbyter, or elder. Ignatius* speaks of having betaken him- 
self to “the apostles as to the presbytery of the Church.” Papias,f 
also an acquaintance of some of the apostles, says: “If I met any- 
where with one who had been a follower of the e/ders, I made it a 
point to inquire what were the sayings of the e/ders. What was said 
by Andrew, Peter, or Philip? what by Thomas, Fames, Fohn, Mat- 
thew?” It is needless to enumerate the instances in which the Fathers 
speak of the second order of Church officers by the title of elders, 
and describe the council of this order of elders as a presbytery. 

The same writings likewise employ the term presbytery to desig- 
nate both the aforementioned orders of officers. Thus Iraneus 
speaks of “a rank in the presbytery,” implying, as the connection 
shows, a difference of rank in the ministry—the one belonging to the 
order of superior or apostolic ministers, the other to the inferior, or 
assistant order. 

There are also other terms that are employed to describe the 
functions of either order of the primitive presbytery. Bishop (Epis- 


*Ep. ad Philippians. We are aware that this Epistle is, by many, regarded as spu- 
rious ; yet it illustrates the use of the term in that early age. 
t Euseb., B. III, cap. xxxix. 
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copos.) This word literally means an overseer. It was used by the 
Greeks to describe Athenian officers who were sent out as chief 
magistrates over tributary cities, to organize and govern them ;* and 
doubtless this is the use of the term in its application to certain 
officers in the Church. Among the Jews, it does not seem to have 
prevailed, the word fpresbuteros being preferred. And for this rea- 
son, probably, it was not adopted as a technical title of any officers 
in the Church, until Christianity became established in Gentile 
communities. 

Pre-eminently, Christ is called “the Bishop of our souls.” (1 Pet. 
ii, 25.) And although the apostles are nowhere technically called 
bishops, yet apostolic office is specially described as a “bishopric.” 
(Acts i, 20.) 

The term bishop seems rather to have been the appropriate and 
distinctive title of the local order of elders. Thus Paul addresses 
“the bishops” of the Church at Philippi. (Phil. i, 1.) He also em- 
ploys this term in order to describe the nature of the office of 
an elder in the ordinary sense, when he reminds the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus that they are to “take heed to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost has made you overseers” —episcopous. (Acts 
xx, 28.) And it is now generally admitted that Paul used the term 
“elder” and “bishop” interchangeably, as describing the same order 
of officers—the local elders, or overseers—in his Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. (Cf. 1 Tim. iii, 1-7, and Titus i, 4, 5,9.) And yet it is 
by no means improbable that Paul, in speaking of the “ office of a 
bishop,” refers to the chief superintendent of a Church in distinction 
from the secondary order of elders. 

Pastor is another term by which the members of the presbytery 
are described. Literally it means a shepherd (potmeen). The Jews 
designated the highest officer of the nation by this title. David, as 
king, is called a shepherd. (2 Sam. v, 2.) Christ, as king in Zion, 
is described as a shepherd: “He shall feed them and be their she- 
herd.” (Ezek. xxxiv, 23.) And in the New Testament he is called 
not only “the Bishop,” but also “Shepherd of our souls” (1 Pet. ii, 
25); and also “that Great Shepherd of the sheep” (Heb. xiii, 20). 
And though the apostles are nowhere called pastors, yet their 
work is described as a fastorate. Thus Jesus said to Peter, “Feed 


* Rob. Lex. 
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(potmaino) my sheep” (john xxi, 6); that is, act toward them the 
part of a shepherd. 

The term fastor, like the word bishop, seems to be the technical 
and distinctive title of the order in the Church that was subordi- 
nate to that of apostles. In Ephesians iv, 11, we read that, in addi- 
tion to “apostles,” God has given to the Church “fastors.” The 
cognate verb is employed to describe the duties of this secondary 
class: “Feed my sheep.” (Acts xxi, 28.) 

The foregoing investigation brings us to conclude: 

I. That the term “Presbytery” appropriately describes different 
orders in the ministry of the New Testament. It was fitting to 
speak of the council of the apostles, or of a council of the overseers 
of a local Church, as a presbytery. It was applied in a manner simi- 
lar to our word court. The term court may describe various orders 
of judicial administration. Thus we daily speak of the supreme court, 
the czvcuz¢t court, the county court, etc. 

II. That the title of e/der, like our word judge, appropriately be- 
longs to a member of either order of the presbytery. 

III. That nevertheless the terms elder, bishop, and pastor, are 
various titles that ordinarily describe and distinguish the members 
of the local presbytery, or board of overseers of a local Church. 

IV. We may observe, however, that the application of these 
terms to either or both orders of officers finds its explanation in the 
fact that they describe the same general functions as belonging to 
both orders. The apostles were overseers, guides, administrators ; 
and so, likewise, were the local elders. The difference between them 
consisted rather in the extent of their respective jurisdiction and the 
degree of their respective authority. 

V. It is evident, from the foregoing discussion, that the custom 
of styling an eclectic council, composed of delegates from several 
independent and local congregations, a presbytery, is unauthorized by 
the Scriptural or ancient usage of the word. Such a council is a 
modern invention, demanded rather by the exigencies of the congre- 
gational polity than by a strict regard for the teachings of the New 
Testament concerning Church organization. The service of setting 
apart, by the laying on of hands, of a person to the work of the 
ministry, was clearly intrusted to the action of certain corporate offi- 
cers in the Church. These officers constituted ¢he presbytery; but 
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an eclectic and mixed council in no sense answers to such a descrip- 
tion. A presbytery consists of elders, either apostolic or local, or 
both; but a modern council is composed partly of ministers, and 
partly of brethren, who confessedly are not to be considered as elders. 
The presbytery acted ex officio, but a council is created only by the 
special appointment of different Churches. The presbytery was an 
organized and permanent institution, like the dzaconate of the Church ; 
but a council is merely a temporary expedient and a variable quan- 
tity. The presbytery was a functional representative of the Church 
and a component part of it; but a council is not a Church, is no part 
of it, but a creation entirely outside of the Church, and yet assuming 
to discharge the highest trusts committed to the care of the Church. 

The impossibility of adjusting the New Testament idea of “the 
presbytery” to the workings of the modern Church independency, 
justifies the inquiry whether, after all, the idea of dividing the people 
of God in a given community into numerous and independent con- 
gregations, and of regarding these as rightfully invested with all the 
Scriptural prerogatives of Church sovereignty, is agreeable to the 
primitive model of Church building. Dexter, in his work on Congre- 
gationalism, shows at length that functions of the presbytery “could 
not be practically inwrought into the working of a congregational 
Church without a friction on all sides that must inevitably lead, 
sooner or later, to its abandonment,” and that “in the end it came to 
pass that the democratic principle strengthened its power over the 
Puritan doctrine until it sloughed off the excrescence of the ruling 
eldership, even in name.’ (Pages 121-130.) 

But the fact of the institution of ¢he presbytery as an office in the 
Church is as clearly revealed in the New Testament as is the insti- 
tution of the Church itself; and for this reason it would seem that 
no Church organization claiming to be authorized by the Word of 
God ought to find in the eldership a cause of “friction,” or to come 
to regard it as an “excrescence.” But the real adjustment is to be 
found, we think, in the fact that the primitive Church, instead of 
exhausting the definition of itself in each separate congregation, 
comprehended within itself all the disciples who resided in a given 
community. Thus we read of “the Church at Jerusalem,” “the 
Church at Philippi ;”’ and we also read that over this Church, this 
comprehension, over “a//” this flock, the Holy Ghost had appointed 
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the elders to be overseers. Thus the elders of the Church of a com- 
munity sustained a relation to it similar to that which is now sus- 
tained by a corporation of a city—they were the aldermen of the 
Church; but were we to conceive of each ward as constituting in 
itself an independent city, we should doubtless find, either that it 
would become necessary to slough off the a/dermen as an excrescence 
and refer all deliberations to the sovereignty of town meetings, or else 
to unify the inhabitants of the several wards into one people, and 
commit the supervision of all their affairs to one general municipal 
eldership. 

VI. Without attempting a discussion of the question, we content 
ourselves, in this connection, with simply expressing the opinion that 
the New Testament furnishes no authority for the modern distinction 
of preaching elders and ruling elders. 








VII—THE WORSHIPING OF JESUS. 


T is the purpose of this article to present Jesus as an object of 

worship. Not Jesus risen, ascended, glorified, and crowned King 
of kings and Lord of lords; but Jesus the Nazarene, the Galilean 
Prophet, who spoke as never man spake, who went about doing good, 
who was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

Before entering upon the investigation, however, it is proper to 
determine the meaning of the word “worship ;” for upon its meaning 
the argument very largely depends. The word “worship,” in its vari- 
ous forms, is found in the Bible one hundred and. ninety-one times— 
one hundred and thirteen times in the Old Testament, and seventy- 
eight times in the New. In the Old Testament it is a/ways used to 
express the reverence and adoration which are due to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, whether the divine honors be paid to the 
Great Jehovah, or wickedly given to the heathen substitute, the dumb 
idol. In the New Testament it is the translation of several Greek 
words, only three of which, however, occur more than once or twice. 
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These three are jdarpziw, oéfopar, and zpucxvvéw. Aatgesw means to 
work for a reward, to serve; hence, in respect to God, to serve or 
worship him. This word is found twenty-one times, and seventeen 
times is rendered “serve,” four times “worship.” ¢on0: means Zo 
worship, implying Deity as its object. This word occurs ten times, 
and six times is rendered “worship” and four times by an equivalent. 
Ilposxvvéw, which is the tmportant word in this discussion, occurs sixty 
times, and is a/ways rendered “worship.” Its general meaning is ¢o 
do reverence or homage to a superior; with reference to the Deity, 
to pay divine honors, to worship, to adore. In the New Testament, 
however, it is always used with the idea of bowing down, kneeling, 
prostration ;* and it expresses that homage which our Savior approves 
when he says, “The true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” It 
seems, then, from a full examination of the uses of the word “wor- 
ship,” that this word always signifies THE PAYING OF DIVINE HONORS. 

A single passage from the Old Testament, and one, also, from 
the New, will aid us in comprehending its meaning. After Solo- 
mon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple was ended, after the 
sacrifices were consumed by fire from heaven, and after the glory of 
the Lord filled the temple, it is declared that, “when all the children 
of Israel saw how the fire came down and the glory of the Lord 
upon the house, they bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement, and worshiped and praised the Lord, saying, 
For he is good; for his mercy endureth forever.” (2 Chron. vii, 3.) 
Again, Paul says: “If all prophesy, and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged 
of all; and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so, 
falling down on his face, he will worship God, and report that God 
is in you of a truth.” (1 Cor. xiv, 24, 25.) 

One class of persons, while they utterly reject the claims of 
Jesus to divinity, extol him as the grandest and loftiest of human 
characters. Another class, although they do not acknowledge Christ's 
divinity, yet, Nicodemus-like, recognize him as a divinely inspired 
man, as a “Teacher sent from God.” In opposition to both these 
views, we propose to show that, while on earth, Jesus, “in whom,” as 
Rénan expresses it, “is condensed all that is good and lofty of our 


* See Robinson’s “ New Testament Greek Lexicon.” 
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nature,” received divine homage at the hands of his disciples, that 
he accepted worship as God, and, therefore, that he must be divine. 

I. Before proceeding, however, to the proof of this proposition, 
it will be proper to premise some principles which will aid us in 
coming to correct conclusions. 

1. It is a demonstrable truth that bad beings, whether human or 
superhuman, desire and freely accept worship. That wicked men 
desire and accept the worship of their fellow-men is evident to any 
one who understands the proclivities of human nature. Men, in 
their lust for fame, power, and greatness, delight to have their fel- 
lows reverence and serve them, and in their weakness and wickedness 
approvingly behold their fellows bow down in humble adoration 
before them. If any instances are needed in proof of this, take the 
case of Alexander the Great, who drank the contents of Hercules’s 
cup in order that his subjects might reverence and worship him as a 
god ; take the case of Herod, who took the glory to himself when he 
made an oration to the people, and they declared it was the voice of 
a god, and not of a man (Acts xii, 20-23); take the cases of the 
Roman emperors, who, during their /zfe-¢2me, caused their statues to 
be erected in the principal cities of the empire, and required their 
subjects to pay homage and sacrifice to them. And that evil spirits 
desire to be worshiped, is well known to all who are familiar with the 
Holy Scriptures. (See Deut. xxxii, 15-17; Psalm cvi, 35-38; 1 Cor. 
x, 18-20.) This proposition will be clearly seen and readily accepted 
when we consider that Satan, the prince of the demons, especially 
desired to have Jesus fall down and worship him. (Matt. iv, 9.) 

2. The Scriptures teach that good men and holy angels refuse to 
accept worship. That this is true of good men becomes evident 
when we consider an incident in the life of each of the apostles, 
Peter and Paul. When Peter came to the house of Cornelius to tell 
him words by which he and all his house might be saved, Cornelius 
fell down at Peter’s feet and worshiped him. (Acts x, 25.) It is not 
sufficient for an objector to say that the word “him” is supplied 
from the context, and hence infer that it was not Peter who was 
worshiped ; for the context plainly shows that it was Peter whom 
Cornelius worshiped. Nor does it avail any thing for them to say 
that Cornelius was simply performing, according to the Oriental cus- 
tom, an act of salutation; for, whatever might have been the purpose 
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of Cornelius, Peter’s answer, “Stand up; I myself also am a man,” 
shows that de regarded it far otherwise—that “e considered it to be 
such homage and adoration as man has no right to receive. Tf, then, 
it were merely an act of salutation, mach more would it be wrong for 


man to accept worship. 

An incident in the life of Paul and Barnabas, recorded in the 
fourteenth chapter of Acts, bears upon this point. When they fled 
from persecution at Iconium to Lystra, they preached the Gospel 
there; and Paul healed a man who had been a cripple from birth, 
who never had walked. On account of this, the people of Lycaonia 
held them in so great veneration that they said, “The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of men;” and they brought oxen 
and garlands, intending to offer sacrifice to the two apostles as to 
Jupiter and Mercury. Did Paul and Barnabas quietly and approv- 
ingly hear of these proceedings? Far from it. “They rent their 
clothes, and ran in among the people, crying out, and saying, Sirs, 
why do ye these things? We also are men of like passions with 
you, and preach unto you that ye should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God. And with these words they scarcely restrained 
the people from sacrificing to them.” 

That holy angels do not suffer men to worship them, is fully 
proved by an incident recorded in Revelation. (See xix, 10, and xxii, 
8, 9.) When John fell at the feet of the angel to worship him, the 
angel forbade him, telling him to worship God ; and this incident is 
the more impressive from the fact that it occurred twice, with the 
same response from the angel. 

3. The Holy Scriptures expressly and unequivocally teach that 
God only should be worshiped. They are very explicit upon this 
point. ‘The passages to which reference has already been made 
imply this ; but there are many others still more definite and unmis- 
takable. A single passage from each of the Testaments must suffice 
for the present purpose. In the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus, in 
the covenant which God, through Moses, made with the children of 
Israel at Mt. Sinai, he enjoins this command: “ Behold, I drive out 
before thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take heed to thyself, 
lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land whither 
thou goest, lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee: but ye shall 
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destroy their altars, break their images, and cut down their groves: 
for thou shalt worship no other god; for the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God.” Again, when Satan offered to Jesus all 
the kingdoms of this world and their glory if he would fall down and 
worship him, the Savior replied, “It is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him oz/y shalt thou worship or serve.” 

II. Since, then, wicked men and demons covet the worship of 
men, since good men and holy angels refuse to be worshiped, and 
since God, and God ow/y, is a proper object of worship, let us exam- 
ine a few passages in proof of the proposition that Jesus, while on 
earth, freely and repeatedly accepted worship from men. 

1. Matthew viii, 2: “And behold, there came a leper and wor- 
shiped him, saying, Lord, if thou-.wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

2. Matthew ix, 18: “While he spake these things unto them, 
behold there came a certain ruler and worshiped him, saying, My 
daughter is even now dead; but come and lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live.” 

3. Matthew xiv, 33: “Then they that were in the ship came and 
worshiped him, saying, Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.” 

4. Matthew xv, 25: “Then came she [the woman of Canaan] and 
worshiped him, saying, Lord, help me.” 

5. Matthew xx, 20: “Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s 
children, with her sons, worshiping him, and desiring a certain thing 
of him.” 

6. Mark v, 6, 7: “But when he [the man with an unclean spirit] 
saw Jesus afar off, he ran and worshiped him, and cried with 
a loud voice, and said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, Son 
of the most high God? I adjure thee by God that thou torment 
me not.” 

7. John ix, 35-38: “Jesus heard that they had cast him out [z. ¢., 
the blind man whose sight Jesus restored] ; and when he had found 
him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? He 
answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he 
that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe. And he wor- 
shiped him.” ; 

We have purposely omitted those passages which record the wor- 
shiping of Jesus while he was an infant or after he had risen from 
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the dead, deeming it sufficient to consider the subject with reference 
to Jesus as a public teacher. Let it be observed, further, that if 
there were but ove instance of Jesus’ accepting worship, it might be 
argued that he was /ed into it by mistake, or “in time of temptation 
fell away,” though this would be admitting that Fesus had sinned; 
but no such plea can be made, in view of the repeated instances that 
are found. \ 

How striking the contrast between the conduct of Jesus, on the 
one hand, and that of Peter and Paul, on the other! When Corne- 
lius offered to worship Peter, Peter forbade him, saying that he was 
but a man. When the people of Lycaonia were about to offer sacri- 
fice to Paul and Barnabas, with what promptness and seeming frenzy 
did they attempt to check it! With what gestures and rending of 
clothes and vociferations did they strive to dissuade the people from 
accomplishing their purpdse, and with what difficulty did they suc- 
ceed! Thus these apostles, instructed in the Jewish law and in the 
teachings of their Master, promptly checked any attempt to worship 
them. How was it with the Master himself? Worship is offered 
him under circumstances which preclude the possibility of its being 
any thing else than the paying of divine honors. How does the 
Master receive it? Does he forbid it, as did Peter and Paul and the 
angel spoken of in Revelation? Does he refuse to receive it, assign- 
ing the same reason that he did when he refused to render it to 
Satan? He does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we find 
that Jesus repeatedly accepts worship, without any sign or word of 
disapprobation; and to our mind it is inconceivable that these writ- 
ers, Jews as they were, should record these acts of worship with no 
indications of disapproval, and not thereby express their sanction of 
them, and also the sanction of the Sayior himself: for, if Jesus had 
disapproved this worship, he would have expressed such disapproval ; 
if he had expressed such disapproval, the writers of the Gospels 
must have known it; if they knew it, they would have recorded it. 
The very fact, therefore, that such disapproval is wanting in the 
record, proves that the conduct was APPROVED both by the writers 
and by Jesus himself. 

III. Since, then, Jesus did freely and repeatedly accept divine 
homage from men, the inquiry arises, How does this fact affect his 
character and claims? In the light of the principles which were 
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laid down in the beginning, he can not be a good being at all unless 
he is more than a man. He must even be superior to the angels of 
God. We are driven to the conclusion that he is either a wicked 
person or a divine person. There is no middle ground—no place for 
compromise. Either he was a proper object of worship—that is, was 
the Son of God as well as the Son of man—or else he deserved to 
die the death of a malefactor for accepting worship. “He was wor- 
thy of worship or he was worthy of death!” He has done that which 
is sinful for men or angels to do. Hence, if it was lawful for him to 
do it, he must have been superior to men and angels; that is, he 
must have been God himself. If he was not superior to men and 
angels, then he was guilty of the dasest crime known to the Fewish 
Jaw, that of accepting worship due to God alone. Hence, if this last 
supposition be true, he was indeed a malefactor, an impious impostor 
and blasphemer, and the Jewish Sanhedrim were right in declaring 
him worthy of death. 

Was Jesus, then, a wicked, blasphemous person? Was he an 
impious impostor? It is not our purpose to argue this question at 
length, nor is it necessary; for there is no class of persons, indeed 
scarcely a single person, in this age of the world, that affirms it. 
Infidels vie with Christians in extolling and honoring Jesus, in glori- 
fying his humanity. Strauss says, “Jesus Christ is at the head of 
all men”—that is, in respect to morality, virtue, and holiness. Also, 
hear Rénan: “ Let us, then, place the person of Jesus on the summit 
of human grandeur.” “In him is condensed all that is good and 
lofty in our nature.” “Whatever may be the surprises of the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship will grow young without 
ceasing ; his legend will call forth tears without end ; his sufferings 
will melt the noblest hearts ; all ages will proclaim that among the 
sons of men there is none born greater than Jesus.” The author of 
“Ecce Homo” has a chapter on the “Enthusiasm of Humanity,” 
which means, as explained by the chapter itself, a glowing love for 
man as man. In this chapter, speaking of the human race, he says: 
“Of this race Christ himself was a member; and to this day is it 
not the best answer to all blasphemers of the species, the -best con- 
solation when our sense of its degradation is keenest, that a human 
brain was behind his forehead and a human heart beating in his 


breast, and that within the whole creation of God nothing more 
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elevated or more attractive has yet been found than he?” Also, in 
the concluding chapter is found this sentence: “ The story of Christ’s 
life will always remain the one record in which the moral perfection 
of man stands revealed in its root and its unity.” Finally, I quote 
a sentence or two from Rousseau. Speaking of Jesus, he thus 
exclaims: “ What sweetness, what purity in his manners! ‘ 
what elevation in his maxims! . . . what empire over hi¢ pas- 
sions! What prejudices, what blindness must they have who dare 
to draw a comparison between the son of Sophroniscus and the Son 
of Mary! What distance is there between the one and the other! 
Where could Jesus have taken, among his countrymen, that elevated 
and pure morality of which he alone furnished both the precept and 
the example?” We have made these quotations, not for the purpose of 
indorsing the statements of the writers, but for the purpose of show- 
ing that leading infidel or rationalistic writers bear the most decided 
testimony to the pure morality and elevated character of Jesus Christ 
as set forth in the Scriptures. 

If, then, such be the testimony of infidels, if no class of persons 
can be found who affirm his wicked character, who justify the decis- 
ion of the Sanhedrim, we may safely conclude that Jesus was upright 
and holy, and, therefore, Divine. 

We trust, then, in a Divine Savior, in Him who has life in him- 
self even as the Father hath life in himself (John v, 26); we trust in 
Him whom angels worship (Heb. i, 6), and at whose “name every 
knee shall bow, of beings in heaven, and of beings on earth, and of 
beings under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” (Phil. ii, 10, 11.) 
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VIIL—PETER AND PAUL ON BAPTISM AND JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 


. EPENT and be baptized, each one of you, in the name of Jesus 

Christ, for the remission of your* (éyév) sins, and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” (Acts ii, 38.) “Repent, there- 
fore, and return, with a view to the blotting out of your sins.” (Acts 
ili, 19.) “To Him do all the prophets bear testimony, that through 
His name every one that believes on Him shall receive remission of 
sins.” (Acts x, 43.) “And he commanded them to be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ.” (Acts x, 48.) “In which [the ark] few 
(that is, eight souls) were saved [brought in safety] through water ; 
which [water] in its antitype baptism now saves you also (not a put- 
ting away of filth on the part of the flesh, but an inquiry after God 
on the part of a good conscience) through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” 

So far, Peter on remission of sins and baptism, and salvation and 
baptism. In this last quotation, I follow the Greek of Tischendorf, 
which is well sustained. The genitives sarkos and sunetdeeseos are 
subjective. Eperoteema can not be seeking. This would require 
eperoteests. 

We shall now hear Paul: 

“And now why dost thou delay? Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, having called on His name.” (Acts xx, 16.) 
This is Paul’s account of the words of Ananias. “Know you not 
that as many of us as were baptized in Christ Jesus, were baptized 
into his death. We were therefore buried with him through baptism 
into death, that as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also should walk in newness of life.” (Rom. vi, 
3, 4.) “Or were you baptized into the name of Paul? I am thank- 
ful that I baptized no one of you except Crispus and Gaius, lest any 
one might say that you were baptized into my name.” (1 Cor. i, 
13-15.) “And such were some of you: but you were washed, but 
you were sanctified, but you were justified in the name of the Lord 


* Tischendorf gives dyer here. 
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Jesus and in the Spirit of our God.” (1 Cor. vi, 11.) Perhaps the 
washing here (afolouo) may refer to baptism. “I do not wish you to 
be ignorant, brethren, that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
all passed through the sea, and were all baptized into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea.” (1 Cor. x, I, 2.) “For you are all sons of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus: for as many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ put on Christ.” (Gal. ili, 26, 27.) ‘One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” (Eph. iv, 5.) “Having been buried with Him 
in baptism, in which you were also raised with Him through the 
faith of the energy of God, who raised Him from the dead.” (Col. 
ii, 12.) “That He might sanctify it [the Church], having cleansed it 
by the bath of water in the word.” (Eph. v, 26.) “Not by works 
of righteousness that we had done, but according to His mercy He 
saved us through the bath of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit.” (Titus iii, 5.) Under the preaching of Paul, “many of the 
Corinthians, hearing, believed and were baptized.” (Acts xviii, 8.) 
I think I have noted all the places in which baptism is mentioned 
by Paul and Peter. We have now to consider whether these apostles 
differ—rather, let me say, whether they disagree. That there is a dif- 
ference is evident. I may also say that there is no little difference in 
their preaching. In their views touching Christ there is a marked 
difference between the two apostles. Paul is far more exalted in 
his views than Peter. Peter is dogmatic. Paul looks to the reasons 
of things, and is more philosophic. The true difference between the 
two is, as I conceive, this: Peter presents to us God as a sovereign ; 
Paul presents Him as a judge. In this there is no disagreement ; 
for God is the same God, whether he act as a sovereign or a judge. 
God, as a sovereign, forgives sins ; as a judge, he justifies or declares 
righteous. Paul is the representative of justification by faith, Peter 
of remission of sins. On the subject of baptism, Peter is dogmatic. 
Paul, on the same subject, is more philosophical, looking to the exter- 
nal act of baptism as symbolic. (See Rom. vi, 3, 4; Col. ii, 12.) 
Paul feels that there is beauty in the language of allusion. See 
Eph. v, 26, where he alludes to customs among women. This lan- 
guage has great beauty as an allusion to customs well known. It is 
not to be taken literally. So, also, Titus iii, 5, where the allusion is 
probably to the washing of a new-born babe. 
In Rom. vi, 3, 4, we have the external act of baptism—a symbol 
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of the burying of the old man and the rising up of the new man. 
So in Col. ii, 12. No apostle is more decided than Paul. His supe- 
rior advantages of education led him to take broader views of sub- 
jects than his brother Peter. Peter is rock. We can expect nothing 
of him that is not rock-like. His discourse on Pentecost is the flint- 
rock or granite or adamant, that all the hammers of ages can never 
break. Indeed, the powers of darkness have hammered on it for 
eighteen hundred years ; and yet it stands unmarred, uninjured, with 
not even one chip struck off from its adamantine solidity. We see 
why Jesus named this apostle Rock. “Thou art Rock, and on this 
rock I will build my Church.” Jesus is himself the chief corner- 
stone—the /thos—harder, more durable than the fetra (rock), and 
underlying the whole body of apostles and prophets, as the eternal 
basis, foundation, on which the spiritual temple of God rests. 

As the apostle of the circumcision, Peter was just what he was 
by Divine foreknowledge. “Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God, the Father”’—the term e/ect 
belongs not to “according to the foreknowledge of God.” (See the 
Greek.) The Savior says, “Thine they were, and thou gavest them 
to me.” Peter was adapted to the Jews, Paul to the Gentiles ; each 
specially chosen by Divine wisdom for a specific work. Paul is evi- 
dently progressive; his views are broader, higher, deeper than those 
of Peter. Each lays the same foundation, Christ Jesus; but one is 
the apostle of God’s sovereignty, and preaches remission of sins; the 
other is the apostle of God’s justifying grace, and develops fully the 
fact that we are made righteous by the obedience of Christ. Peter 
has three sayings, to which we shall do well to look. 

“Repent and be baptized, each one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of your sins.” (Acts ii, 38.) Repent and 
return, epzstrepsate (turn to the Lord is the full sense), with a view 
to the blotting out of your sins. (Acts iii, 19). 

“To him do all the prophets bear testimony, that through his 
name, every one that believes on him shall receive remission of sins.” 
(Acts x, 43.) A note is demanded here. Why the second aorist 
tense, /abein, in this place? Have not the translators failed to 
see the sense? Let us read thus: To Him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name every one that believes on Him has 
received remission of sins. To the believer, remission of sins is a 
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past act. This fact is of the utmost importance in understanding 
Peter’s dogmatic style. Who, then, is he that the apostle recog- 
nizes as é motebwy (ho pisteuon)? Evidently it is he that believes. 
This is well illustrated by the words of Jesus (John v, 24): “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that hears my word, and believes on Him 
that sent me, has life eternal, and comes not into condemnation, but 
haS passed out of death into life.” 

He that hears and he that believes, has passed out of death into 
life. The passing out of death into life is, to the believer, a past 
act. Here the-Protestant world seems to err. In New Testament 
style, the believer is a character fixed, like brethren, saints, holy, 
justified, and redeemed, and saved. In Acts ii, 44, we read, “And 
all that believed were together;” and in verse 47, “And the Lord 
added together, daily, the saved ;” that is, the Lord brought the saved 
together. “Added to the Church” is now rejected as an incorrect 
reading. The believer has received remission of sins; the believer has 
been saved; the believer has been justified. Peter’s language is then 
easily understood: “To Him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name, every one that believes has received remission of 
sins.” 

Yes, every one that is regarded as a believer, all the Church of 
God, all the saved, have already received remission of sins through 
the name of Jesus. And so, you Gentiles, if you believe on Jesus, 
you also shall receive remission. And what! says one, did Peter 
really mean to say that none were regarded as believers but those 
who had been baptized? That is precisely what he intended to say, 
and what Luke says, Acts ii, 44. Thus we have between Peter 
and Paul no disagreement, for Peter ascribes remission to faith in 
Christ.in all cases whatever. His words are, “Every one that believes.” 
His preaching on Pentecost and at the house of Cornelius are the 
same. In each instance, baptism took place IN THE NAME OF CHRIST, 
and remission is ascribed to faith in that name. How effectually 
does he overthrow all rhantizing of babes! Mark again his words: 
“Every one that believes ;’ “And he commanded them to be bap- 
tized.” Baptizing is a putting into water and raising out of it. Rhan- 
tizing is sprinkling water on. 

I will here explain what I mean by the term dogmatic. When I 
say that Peter is dogmatic, I mean that he asserts with authority. 
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So a dogma is, properly, that which is asserted with authority. The 
decisions of the apostles and elder brethren, at Jerusalem, are called 
dogmata. (Acts xvi, 4.) “They delivered the decrees that had been 
decided on,” etc. 

Peter's decrees are fixed immutably: “Whatever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” His decrees are irrevocable. 
“Repent and return to the Lord, with a view to the blotting out of 
your sins.” The term “epistrepsate” is more than turn; it is turn to, 
or return. Now, there is a line that separates the believing from the 
unbelieving world. Every one knows that this line is baptism. The 
man that crosses that line is marked as a believer. This was known 
as the turning-point in a man’s life in the days of the apostles. 
Peter issued his dogma, decree, which has never been revoked, and 
will never be, while the Messiah sits on his throne. He that is 
baptized on faith in Jesus, has turned to the Lord, and through faith 
in the blood of Jesus his sins are blotted out. All remission, all 
blotting out of sins, is ascribed to faith in the name or the blood 
of the Messiah. 

There is, then, no disagreement between the apostles in their 
teaching. The difference lies, as we have said, in this, that one is 
the apostle of remission, the other of justification. The one repre- 
sents God as a sovereign; the other, God as a judge. For every 
one knows that to forgive, or to pardon, is the act of a sovereign ; 
while to justify, or to declare righteous, is the act of a judge’ A 
governor of a State can pardon a man, but he can not justify him, 
or declare him righteous. 

The mere fact that a man is pardoned, advances him to no favor, 
nor entitles him to reward. The terms aphicemi and dikaio are 
essentially different in form and in meaning as our terms forgive and 
justify. They are never confounded. The great question, “How shall 
a man be righteous before God?” is fully answered in the writings 
of Paul. Hence, he is progressive; that is, he developed truths not 
developed by the other writers of the New Testament. A favorite 
expression of his is, “The righteousness of faith.” His whole dis- 
cussion of this is based on the words, “Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted to him for righteousness.” He has three forms of 
expression which are exhaustive of the subject: 1. Righteousness 
(ck) out of faith, as a source whence; 2. Righteousness (dia) through 
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faith, as a medium through which; 3. Righteousness (e2) on faith, 
as a basis on which. There is, then, no other means out of, through, 
or on which we can be justified in the sight of God, but faith in God 
and his Messiah; for the idea of righteousness by works is wholly 
excluded. The apostle John says, “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” It is not, there- 
fore, obedience to law that makes us righteous in the sight of God, 
but faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Let me add that it is the obe- 
dience of Christ that makes us righteous. “For as through the 
disobedience of the one man, the many were constituted sinners, 
so also through the obedience of the one, shall the many be con- 
stituted righteous.” (Rom. v, 19.) 

Adam brought sin and death into the world, and we all derive 
from him a sinful nature. Christ brought righteousness and life. In 
Adam we have sin and death; in Christ we have righteousness and 
life. We are connected with Adam by a birth of flesh, with Christ 
by a birth of the Spirit. As long as we are in the flesh, we are 
counted sinners; when we are in Christ, we are counted righteous. 
Our sins are counted to him, and his righteousness is counted to us. 
“Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believes,” so that he is “the Lord our righteousness ;” for this 
righteousness is a gift, not something wrought out by ourselves. 
“For if by the offense of the one, death reigned through the one, 
much more shall they that receive abundance of grace, and of the 
gift of righteousness, reign in life through the one Jesus Christ.” 
(Rom. v, 17.) 

Righteousness is, then, a gift to him that believes; for it is writ- 
ten, “But to him not working, but believing on him that justifies 
the ungodly man, his faith is counted for righteousness.” (Rom. iv, 
5.) And again: “And he found in him, not having my own right- 
eousness, which is of law, but that through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness of God on faith.” (Phil. iii, 9.) And again: “But 
now the righteousness of God without law has been made manifest ; 
the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ for all that 
believe.” (Rom. iii, 21, 22.) If, then, righteousness is a gift, and so 
says the apostle, and a gift to the believer, it follows that every 
believer is held as righteous in the sight of God. “For to the be- 
liever the end of the law is Christ for righteousness.” So reads the 
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Greek. (Rom. x, 4.) He, then, is our righteousness; or, in other 
words, his righteousness is ours. This is true, for by the obedience 
of Christ we are constituted righteous. 

On the day of Pentecost, those who were baptized received remis- 
sion of sins through the name of Jesus. Were they righteous? Had 
they any righteousness of their own? Evidently not. God, as a sov- 
ereign, forgave their sins. Was this all? Certainly not. As a judge 
he also pronounced them righteous ; that is, he justified them through 
their faith in Christ. As they then received Christ, he was to them 
the end of the law for righteousness. By his obedience they were 
constituted righteous. Surely, no one that reasons can be satisfied 
with mere pardon. He wishes to be declared and counted righteous- 
What, then, is the significance of counting faith for righteousness? 
Surely, the act of believing can neither save nor justify any one. 
The act of leaning supports no one. If a man lean on a rock, it is 
the rock that supports him, not his act of leaning on it. So it is 
not our faith, as an act, that makes us righteous, but it is Christ, on 
whom, through faith, we lean. For he is the Lord, our righteousness. 
And he has become to us, from God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption. By faith we appropriate what is his. We, by 
faith, trust in, lean upon, repose on him, and he is then our righteous- 
ness. “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin ;” or, 
as the improved reading is, “Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord 
will not count.” Why is this, that the Lord will not count sin? 
Evidently because sin has*been imputed to Christ, and he has borne 
our sins. Once more: Our sins are counted to him, his righteous- 
ness is counted to us. 

I will conclude this essay by remarking that the Greek terms, 
dikatosunee, dikatiosis, dikatoma, are never confounded in the New 
Testament. They have their proper sense; and no one can under- 
stand the New Testament who proposes to confound their meanings. 
They require a separate essay to develop fully their powers. 
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1.—TZhe Resurrection of Christ. A Series of Discourses. By ELIPHALET NOTT, 
D. D., LL. D., late President of Union College. With an Introduction and 
Notes by TAYLorR Lewis. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: George E. Stevens & Co. 1872. 12mo. pp. 757. 


Ir may be safely affirmed, as a rule, that sermons well adapted to 
effective delivery make very poor matter for a pretentious volume. The 
preacher is essentially different from the essayist or lecturer. He has a 
message to deliver—something to proclaim to the people—something upon 
which depends their soul’s salvation. If he is properly impressed with the 
mission-to which he is called, it is impossible for him always to speak 
with syntactical exactness and rhetorical elegance. He will aim only at 
the accomplishment of his purpose, and his success will mainly depend 
upon the use of such methods as will most effectively bring the message 
he has to deliver to move the people. Hence, sermons that have been 
prepared with special reference to literary finish, may entertain, but will 
scarcely possess that peculiar characteristic which is essential to make the 
people consider the great question of salvation. ‘The first object of preach- 
ing is not to entertain, but to save; hence, every thing else must be held 
subordinate to this prime matter. 

We think it will scarcely be doubted by those who carefully examine 
the volume of sermons before us, that Dr. Nott was a true preacher. His 
sermons are neither logical nor methodical, but they glow with a fervor 
which must have swept every thing before them, when impressed upon the 
people by the living voice and gestures of their author. These sermons 
were evidently prepared for delivery, not for publication, The theme is 
the “old, old story,” but it is proclaimed with an impassioned eloquence 
which answers the purpose of the preacher far better than logic, for it 
leaves no time to the hearer for logical analysis. Dr. Nott’s method was 
to carry conviction to the heart a¢ once, to make all realize that “ow is the 
accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation.” 
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Aside from his peculiar style, there is nothing new in the treatment of 
his great subject. The old arguments are stated clearly and are often 
emphasized with a force that almost disarms criticism. Professor Lewis 
sums up the grounds of the discussion as follows: 

“First ground: That the disciples and other witnesses of Christ’s resurrection should 
have been imposed upon in regard to a fact, or series of facts, falling so directly under the 
observation of the senses, in their most familiar exercise, 7s zzcredible. 

“Second ground : Designed imposture on their part, when considered in connection with 
their subsequent lives, is s¢é// more incredible. 

“Third ground: The sudden change in the spiritual character and in the corresponding 
action of the first preachers of Christianity, demands for its credible cause, no less an event, 
or one no less superhuman and miraculous than that assigned; namely, the resurrection of 
Christ, showing its first effects in a revivifying of their souls and an entire remolding of 
their lives. 

“Fourth ground: The great spiritual miracle of the early and rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity, or of the ew /ife—as truly new as any physical revivification—coming from no pre- 
vious human development, and continuing even down to the preacher’s time to reanimate 
and renew the souls of men.” 


This last is the ground chiefly relied on after the first presentation of 
the argument, and we think it by far the most convincing of any pre- 
sented. The old line of argument by which it has been sought to sustain 
the fact of the resurrection, is, to our mind, by no means conclusive. If 
it is not a petitio principit, it is certainly closely related to that very plausible 
fallacy. It is surely no difficult matter to establish the fact of the resurrec- 
tion, if the New Testament records are accepted as substantially true. In 
that case it is only necessary to determine what the records afirm. And as 
they do affirm the resurrection in unmistakable language, it seems to us 
that the whole question turns upon the trustworthiness of these records, 
Of course, if there are contradictions and impossibilities connected with 
the statement of facts presented, these things will weaken our faith in the 
truthfulness of the Gospel narratives ; but since there are no such difficulties 
in the way, we accept the fact of the resurrection because it is a part of the 
revelation made to us in the New Testament Scriptures. 

The style, adopted by many apologists, of examining the witnesses ac- 
cording to the most approved judicial methods, is, to our mind, much more 
ingenious than necessary. This may be well enough where the testimony 
of the records is on trial, but it is certainly begging the question to put the 
various witnesses on the stand, while the very existence of these witnesses 
is in doubt. But the very moment this doubt is removed, that very mo- 
ment is the fact of the resurrection established. It seems to us that all we 
need to do, in order to meet infidel objections, is to establish, beyond rea. 
sonable doubt, the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, and then 
what they affirm to have taken place must be accepted as substantially true, 
else their own trustworthiness must be brought into question, in which case 
we are again thrown back upon an examination as to the character of these 
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records. The only way to get out of the circle is to settle the question 
with regard to the records, and when this is settled, every thing else is 
easy enough. 

When Dr. Nott comes to speak of the spread of Christianity as a proof 
of the resurrection, his arguments are much more convincing. We present 
the following extract as a sample of his style, both as to manner and matter: 


“The fishermen of Galilee must have proceeded on sublimer principles and been upheld 
by a higher power than the philosophers of Athens. Parting from the sepulcher of their 
Master, to promulgate his law and attest his resurrection, a mysterious efficiency accom- 
panies them. Neither the: singular facts they allege, nor the unearthly doctrines they teach, 
nor the unworldly restraints they impose, weaken their influence or obstruct their progress. 
Every-where, wherf hey speak, reason bows to faith and passion to reason. It is not vil- 
lages, it is not towns, but states and empires that are captivated and borne away as the 
trophies of their arms. Farther and yet farther they advance into the regions of error and 
delusion, and victory attends them. Opinions change; habits and manners change ; even 
the very monuments of superstition melt away before the light and heat that accompany 
them, like the snow-built fabrics of children before the beams of the meridian sun. 

“And yet not a single outward circumstance favored their success. They were poor, 
illiterate, ignoble. No adventitious trappings of fortune were flung around them, nor in 
the eye of those carnal men to whom they were addressed had the doctrines they taught any 
thing to recommend them. On the contrary, their preaching crossed all the prejudices of 
the Jews, all the propensities of the Gentiles ; from both it demanded sacrifices ; on both 
it imposed restraints. This is not exaggeration. It said to the miser, be charitable; to the 
drunkard, be temperate ; to the ambitious, be humble; to the debauchee, be chaste; and 
to the idolater, renounce thine idols, and render a spiritual homage to that God who is a 
spirit. [t made no compromise with passion ; it conceded nothing to frailty. On the con- 
trary, it insisted that self must be denied, the world abjured, the flesh crucified, tribulation 
suffered, and death endured for Christ’s and for righteousness’ sake. 

“These were the only terms of discipleship that the apostles were allowed to offer, or 
that they did offer to bigoted and self-righteous Jews, to profane and licentious pagans. 
And yet no sooner did they begin to offer such terms to such men than a sudden commo- 
tion took place. It was as if the archangel’s trumpet had sounded among the habitations 
of the dead. From their long and death-like slumber thousands awoke to hear and to obey 
the summons.” 


It is not often that a volume of sermons has interested us as this one 
has. While the style is somewhat redundant, and the arguments not always 
quite conclusive, it is impossible to read its glowing pages without having 
our faith strengthened and our religious activity greatly stimulated. We 
think that young ministers especially would find much in this volume that 
would be of service to them. They need to catch the spirit of such a 
preacher as Dr. Nott, though they do not care to adopt his method of 
treating the subjects discussed. Such earnest pleadings for “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” ¢an not fail to have a lasting effect, no matter how 
many defects we may discover in the logic or how many blemishes may 
appear in the rhetoric. The author has given us not only the fact of the 
resurrection, but also its power, and it is this last, after all, that we need, 
in order to quicken us and make us “meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” 
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2.—Paul of Tarsus: An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. By a GRADUATE. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1872. 16mo. 4o1 pp. 


WE do not propose at present to even guess at the author of this vol- 
ume. Of one thing, however, we are well satisfied, namely, the book is 
likely to be very generally read, and to produce a very strong impression 
upon the minds of all who read it carefully. It belongs to a class of 
works in which the age has been prolific, and of which “Ecce Homo” and 
“Ecce Deus” are notable examples. 

The work is written from the conservative rationalistic stand-point. 
The writings of Paul are treated as human compositions only. While he 
does not deny their inspiration, he thinks that the “student of primitive 
Christianity must needs, unless he intends merely to proclaim on a fore- 
gone conclusion, free himself from preconceived opinions and traditions, 
and strive to look on the teaching of such an apostle as Paul from the 
stand-point of a listener at Thessalonica, Athens, or Corinth, and to whom 
the message of the new religion has come for the first time.” 

The author’s object is to show what influence Paul exercised over 
Christianity, how it was that he saved it from the Judaism in which it was 
cradled, and which very nearly became its grave. But his ultimate object 
is to enable us to solve that far larger question, “ By what means, and 
under what pressure, have the dogmas of later Christianity been developed 
from the Pauline original ?” 

As a vivid reproduction of the most important features of the apostolic 
age, we do not know a work that is its equal. It is not so prolific in details 
as the “ Life and Epistles of St Paul,’ by Conybeare and Howson, nor so 
graceful in style and happy in generalization as the “Early Years of 
Christianity,” by Pressensé; but we think it is truer to life and altogether 
more satisfactory than either. It deals more decidedly with the facts we 
want to know about, and is, we think, free from all theological bias. 

The author’s intimate acquaintance with general history is no less 
striking than his knowledge of the times and countries connected with the 
apostolic ministry. This fact gives him great advantage in discussing the 
subjects he has selected, and adds much to the interest of his work. 

We have not space, at present, to consider the various characteristics 
of the volume. We would like to notice some of the mistakes into which 
the author has fallen, as well as point out some of the features worthy of 
commendation. But, for the present, we must close, with the following ex- 
tract, giving what the author conceives to be Paul’s idea of the Christian 
religion : 

a Christianity owes the form which it has assumed, when it has been best interpreted, 


to the Pauline Scriptures. The Gospels give us a history, in which the facts of a life, the 
sayings and lessons of a great Teacher, are narrated. But, except in the fourth Gospel, the 
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theology of the narrative does not develop much more religion than can be found in the 
pages of the evangelical prophets. With the first three evangelists, Christ is the last, 
though incomparably the greatest, of those to whom the vision of God was vouchsafed, in 
whom the Spirit of God was manifested. In the fourth Gospel, he is the Word incarnate, 
in whom exist the loftiest powers, who is with God from the beginning, who is in full com- 
munion with the Everlasting Father, who has life from the Father in himself, as the 
Father himself is the source and center of all life. a 

“Tn the Gospel of Paul, Christ is an example, but also a power. He is the source of 
man’s salvation, and the origin of all graces. Paul tells us that he announced a simple 
creed, that ‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; that he was buried, and 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures ;’ and that abundant evidence was 
supplied to the fact. This is his Gospel. Out of it he constructed his theology; by it he 
insisted that the reconciliation between the creature and Creator was effected. This is the 
chief element which he imparts into the ancient doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures, as they 
were understood by the doctors of the Christian era. God is still there, as he is described 
in the Prophets, a being of infinite love, patience, gentleness. The commandment of God is 
still imperative on man, and must be interpreted, as heretofore, by its real spirit. Only the 
law is done away—the ritual of Moses—its ordinances, sacrifices, ceremonies, with all the 
glosses of tradition. Not, indeed, that the repeal of these enactments, the abandonment 
of this symbolism, is to inaugurate a period of license—to release man from his alle- 
giance to that spiritual religion which purifies the heart. Far from it. The epistles of 
Paul abound with directions as to how man may live holily, reiterate the obligations of 
those who ally themselves to this new religion. Every one of the relations of domestic and 
social life pass under the apostle’s review, and are commented on repeatedly. The Chris- 
tianity which he taught does not inform men that the acceptance of certain tenets can be 
made substitutes for the regular fulfillment of moral duties ; that obedience to stated cere- 
monies is the obedience with which God is satisfied, or is in itself a purification. He allows 
no man to say coréan, and thus pretend that a gift to the altar is a release from human 
ties. He exacts honest, persevering, intelligent work as strictly as a political economist 
does. He knew that the largest power of doing good was contingent on the fulfillment of 
very homely and every-day offices, that few men are able to do real public service who 
neglect their ordinary business, and sacrifice common sense to some idle wish. He had 
too much practical wisdom to be ignorant of the fact that a man is not the worse Chris- 
tian because he masters the cause of this life by his diligence, and that the best way to use 
one’s substance well is to earn one’s substance honestly. That which binds the whole of 
Christianity together, which effects the unity of redeemed humanity, which constitutes the 
Church, is the presence, the indwelling of Christ. In this Christ are united all the power 
which God has given or will give, and all the tenderness of that devoted and ceaseless love 
which made him a sacrifice for man. But the Gospel of Paul is neither ascetic, nor con- 
templative, nor dogmatic. Man is illuminated, not to dream, but to labor. He is to earn 
his living, to seek by the toil of his life the means for conferring benefits on others, to 
work out his own salvation, to seek the salvation of others, and, as he best may, to 
commend his faith by the diligence, holiness, and perseverance of his life.” 





3.—The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospels: An Argument Conducted on 
Historical and Critical Grounds. By B. A. HINSDALE, A. M., President of 
Hiram College. Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase & Hall. 1872. 12mo. pp. 276. 

Tuis work had its origin in the excellent essays bearing the same title, 
published in the QUARTERLY during the past year, and in the first number 
of this year. These essays have been re-arranged, and, in part, re-written, 
while a large amount of new matter has been added. Hence, the book, as 
it now appears, is substantially new. 
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Concerning the character of the work we need only say a few words, as 
the readers of the QUARTERLY are already familiar with the style of the 
author and his method of treating his subjects. We wish to say, however, 
that we regard the volume, as it now stands, as one of the best in the English 
language to meet the ends for which it was written. While it is sufficiently 
full upon all points of interest, it is in no place overburdened with argu- 
ments, or stuffed with erudition. The best available resources have been 
consulted, and whatever was found valuable, has been presented as con- 
cisely as possible. While the author does not claim that he has any thing 
new to offer, it will, we think, scarcely be doubted by any candid reader 
that his combination of old material is often very original, and always 
striking and forcible. The following, from the preface, gives the two fea- 
tures of the work to which he calls attention: 

“First. Writers who have presented the historical testimony on which the New Testa- 
ment Canon rests, have generally commenced with the apostolic age, and descended the 
stream. For particular epochs, some of them have reversed this method ; but I know of 
none who have reversed it for the whole period that the discussion covers. The common 
method has its advantages, but to my mind it is less effective than the other. Hence, I 
have conducted the whole historical argument for the Gospels in the reverse order. Begin- 
ning with the Gospels in our hands, either the English translations or the Greek originals, 
I have sought to trace them back, generation by generation, century by century, first to 
the opening of the fourth century, then to the close of the second, and finally to the apos- 
tolic age. Thus presented, the argument can be epitomized in a few sentences: We have 
these writings in our hands. How came they in our possession? The answer is, We re- 
ceived them from our fathers. Any Christian living this side of Eusebius could state the 
same fact, ask the same question, and he would receive the same answer. So in the case 
of Eusebius, of Origen, of Irenzeus, and of Polycarp. In every period, till we reach the 
apostolic age, there are evangelistic writings extant; and when we inquire for their origin, 
the index points backward. The Church has the Gospels in her possession, and rests 
them on immemorial usage. 

“Second. I have, throughout, paid more attention than is usual to the statement and 
illustration of methods. In this age of varied knowledge, questions of method are exceed- 
ingly important. Often a scholar’can do no more than master the logic of a subject; that 
is, its lines of argument. It is hoped that those portions of the present work in which such 
questions are treated, will not be found the least interesting or valuable.” 


We think President Hinsdale’s work will be especially valuable as a 
manual for use in our schools and colleges. Apologetic writings are 
usually too learned, or else too voluminous, for general use. This volume, 
happily, escapes these two extremes. Then, the discussion is fully up to 
the present demands of criticism, and is, therefore, just what is needed as 
a text-book by those who are preparing to meet the greatest issue of the 
present age. 





4.—The Life of Fesus, the Christ. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. New York: J.B. 
Ford & Co. Edinburgh and London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1871. 
8vo. pp. 510. 
Mr. BEECHER’S volume has now been published long enough to enable 
us to determine with something like accuracy its effect upon the public 
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mind. That it has had a large sale is unquestionably true ; but that this 
fact is of itself the determining factor in deciding the public appreciation 
is by no means certain. The name of the author and the business tact by 
which the work has been circulated have, doubtless, had much to do in 
exhausting the number of editions through which it has already passed. 
Still it must be admitted that the work itself ‘contains much that is worthy 
of the highest commendation, while many of its prominent features are in 
the direct line of the popular appreciation. 

Mr. Beecher’s style is certainly sud generis. While it is not always 
graceful, it scarcely ever fails to be forcible. His descriptive powers are 
excellent, and his apt illustrations have often more force than whole pages 
of argument. “A logician he certainly is not, and this fact not unfrequently 
leads him to apparently contradict himself. This, doubtless, may also ac- 
count for the inconsistencies in his theology, if, indeed, it may be said he 
has any theology at all. One thing, however, we think, will be conceded 
by all candid readers, that as a delineator of character he has few, if any, 
equals in this country. His deep insight into the practical details of life, 
his quick and accurate perception of the secret springs of action, and his 
intimate acquaintance and deep sympathy with the great world in which 
he lives, eminently qualify him to portray the character of Jesus, the 
Christ. 

Still it can not be denied that Mr. Beecher’s work is, in some particulars. 
a disappointment. It fails at some of the very points, we think, where a life 
of Christ should be most successful. It does not seem to us to have been 
written con amore. It betrays too much of an effort to fulfill a contract, and, 
hence, almost constantly suggests the possibility that it was written more 
for the benefit of the publisher than for the public. Much of what makes 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons popular is wanting in this book, and we think if Mr. 
Beecher’s reputation rested chiefly on his “Life of Jesus, the Christ,” future 
generations would know very little of him. When the second volume is 
issued, we will notice the work more in detail. 





5.—Around the World: Sketches of Travel through many Lands and over many 
Seas. By E. D. G. Prime, D. D. With numerous illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 


Pp 455- 


Tue possibilities of such a journey as is related in this volume are no 
longer beyond the reach of any one who has the time to spare, and money 
enough to spend in this way. And since one year is all the time necessary, 
and since a couple of thousand dollars will meet the expense, the journey 
around the world is likely to become an experimental fact with many 
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American travelers. To those who anticipate such a journey, the following 
statements of Dr. Prime are worthy of note: 


“The actual traveling time in going round the world has been reduced to seventy-five 
days, distributed as follows: From New York to San Francisco, by rail, six days; from 
San Francisco to Yokohama and Hong Kong, by steamer, twenty-seven days (this voyage 
might be made with perfect ease, at a little more expense of coal, in twenty-two days) ; 
from Hong Kong to Calcutta, by steam-ship, twelve days; from Calcutta to Bombay, via 
Allahabad, by continuous rail, a journey of one thousand four hundred and fifty miles, 
through the heart of India, three days ; from Bombay to Suez, by steam-ship, eleven days ; 
from Suez to Paris or London, by steam-ship and rail, six days; from London to New 
York, ten days. This is taking the most direct route, and does not include excursions in 
various directions to and through different countries on the way, but it leaves between nine 
and ten months of the year to be spent where and in what way the inclinations of the 
traveler may suggest. Having previously become familiar, by travel, with many of the 
countries of Europe, the writer devoted the greater part of his time to more eastern lands, 
spending two months in Japan and China, the same in India, and a portion of the remain- 
der in Egypt and Western Asia. Taking a single year, and starting at the right time, 
enables the traveler to be in each country, and on every sea, at the most favorable season ; 
whereas a longer period would inevitably bring him into some Oriental region in mid- 
summer, when the heat is almost intolerable, even for residents, or among the typhoons 
and cyclones of the tropical seas. 

“For the same reason, he must needs travel westward, or he will inevitably find him- 
self in some part of the world at the season when he would wish to be anywhere else. 
The natural order with the sun, is the only practical course, excepting at great expense of 
comfort, and no little exposure of health and life.” 


In arranging his journey, Dr. Prime took into consideration all these 
contingencies; and it is pleasing to notice with what accuracy all the cal- 
culations are made. He seems to have been able to reach every place 
at precisely the time agreed upon beforehand, and finally reached home 
without meeting with an “accident of any kind, without the occurrence of 
serious illness to any of the party, without missing a steamer or a train, 
without detention for a single day—scarcely for an hour—and without the 
loss of the most trifling article of baggage.” 

The details of this journey are well given in the volume before us. The 
style is graceful and perspicuous, the selection of incidents judicious, while 
the spirit of the work is sufficiently catholic to make it acceptable to all 
classes of readers. It is just such a work as one would like to read during 
the Summer days. 





6.—Music and Morals. By the Rev. R. HAweis, M. A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 1872. 12mo. 


pp. 478. 
Tus is a timely volume, and will be read by a class of readers with 
unaffected delight. The style, however, is entirely too stilted for common 
mortals, and will only be fully appreciated by those who imagine music as 


a sort of supernatural thing. The following are the opening paragraphs of 
VoL. IV.—27 
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the volume, and for a piece of philosophy, we think the style, if not over- 
done, might at least dispense with a few adjectives: 


“The sun, smiling through crystal drops, shakes its white light into blue and red and 
yellow fire; and, as the heads of fresh-fallen rain tremble in the wind, we may watch the 
primary colors of the rainbow, combined and recombined with wondrous alchemy, into 
more subtle flame of emerald, purple, and orange. A cloud passes the sky, and in a mo- 
ment every tiny globe hangs before us, scintillant still, but pale and colorless, with its one 
quivering speck of crystalline light. Then we can see with quiet eyes the metallic luster 
upon the wide, blue wings of the Brazilian butterfly, the green dissolving into glitter of 
rubies upon the breast of the humming-bird, the long reaches of golden kingcups in June 
meadows, or opal tints upon wet shells and blown foam. Have we not looked into the 
great laboratories of light itself? Have we not seen the essential colors in the very moment 
of their evolution-falling like shattered flame-flakes from the sun? It is so strange to find 
them mingled bountifully with all created things, and made fast in every conceivable tint 
upon plume of bird and petal of flower? 

“The painter goes forth each day into a new Eden, and finds his palette already laid 
for him. He can not choose but take the materials and follow the suggestions which 
nature so freely gives him. He, too, can combine and recombine ; can distribute his hues 
in concord and discord of color; can associate them with definite images, or, making them 
the vehicles of poetic emotion, paint the sunshine of sunshine, and the gloom of gloom. 

“The wailing of the wind at night, the hum of insect life, the nightingale’s note, the 
scream of the eagle, the cries of animals, and, above all, the natural inflections of the 
human voice,—such are the rough elements of music, multitudinous, incoherent, and form- 
less. Earth and sea and air are full of these inarticulate voices; sound floats upward 
from populous cities to the cloud-land, and thunder rolls down its monotonous reply. 
Alone by ‘the sea, we may listen and hear a distinct and different tone each time the 
swelling wavelet breaks crisply at our feet; and when the wind, with fitful and angry 
howl, drives inland the foam of the breakers, the shriek of the retiring surge upon the 
shingles, will often run through several descending semitones.” 


The biographical part is pleasant reading, and the criticisms on the 
works of Handel, Gliick, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, etc., are generally discriminating, and show an intimate 
acquaintance with musical composition. 


7.—Memoir of Robert Chambers. With Autobiographic Reminiscences of WILL- 
IAM CHAMBERS. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cincinnati: 
' George E. Stevens & Co. 1872. 1I2mo. pp. 313. 


Tuts is decidedly one of the most entertaining biographies that have 
been issued from the press during the year. To the reading public the 
name of Robert Chambers is as familiar as household words; and it is a 
real pleasure to have the great publisher’s life and character given to us in 
so readable a volume as the one before us. ; 

The work is edited by William Chambers, whose own biography is sec- 
ond only in interest to that of his brother Robert. The two brothers were 
long associated in the publishing business, and it is well to have their 
names so intimately connected in a volume which tells so interestingly of 
their struggles and triumphs. 
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8.—The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written by Himself. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. II and III. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 1I2mo. pp. 391 and 350. 


THESE volumes furnish not only the biography of one of the most 
remarkable men of this century, but furnish, also, one of the best histo- 
ries of the times in which he lived. It is well that Lord Brougham left 
this record of his life and times. In doing so, he has made a valuable 
contribution to historic literature. His volumes will throw much light on 
many dark places in English history, and will furnish much useful material 
to the future historian of that country. 

We think the matter might have been better arranged than it is; but, 
as the literary executor of Lord Brougham was not allowed to make any 
change, we have the satisfaction of knowing that, however faulty the 
arrangement may be, it is just as Lord Brougham wished it to appear. 


9.—Treasury of Thought. Forming an Encyclopedia of Quotations from Ancient 
and Modern Authors. By MATuRIN M. BALLovu. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 8vo. pp. 579. 


THE value of such a work as this depends chiefly upon the opportuni- 
ties the author has to make selections and the judgment with which he has 
performed his work. Evidently the preparation of such a work requires a 
very wide range of reading, as well as a discriminating judgment, so as to 
be able to select the gems of thought wherever found. We think that both 
of these characteristics are manifest in the preparation of the volume before 
us. The work is, in fact, a very comprehensive dictionary of quotations 
from the best authors. Of course, no one will say that it is perfect in all 
respects. In fact, such a thing can not be expected of a work of this kind. 
Still, we think that Mr. Ballou’s volume is the best “treasury of thought” 
we have seen in the English language. 





10.—TZhe Books of the Kings. By Karu Cur. W. F. BAuR, D. D., Ministerial 
Counselor at Carlsruhe. Translated, Enlarged, and Edited, Part I, by 
EpwiIn Harwoop, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Book II, by W. G. SUMNER, P. A., Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cincinnati: 
George E. Stevens & Co. 8vo. pp. 312. 


Every new volume of the American edition of Dr. Lange’s Bible work 
is hailed with unaffected satisfaction by all earnest Bible students; and this 
is especially true of the volumes on the various parts of the Old Testament. 
Modern criticism has given a new interest to the study of many books of 
the Bible which had almost ceased to be read. Hence, it is altogether 
important that we should have a commentary on the Old Testament fully 
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up to the times. With this end in view, we can decide at once that no 
other work can take the place of Dr. Lange’s series. It is just what is 
needed to meet the demands of the age. 

The present volume is worthy of any of its predecessors. It is the 
work of a scholar—one, too, in full sympathy with the great historical 
books he has treated. The discussion of the various parts of the temple 
and its significance is simply exhaustive. This part of the volume is of 
special interest just at this time. While the excavations are going on at 
Jerusalem, it is well to have such a thorough examination of the temple 
which Solomon built. Altogether, we regard this as one of the most valu- 
able volumes ef the series yet issued. 





11.—Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. Delivered in Edinburgh 
in 1872. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1872. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 207. 

Tuis new volume, by Dean Stanley, will be heartily welcomed by all 
earnest students of ecclesiastical history. The work does not profess to 
give a full consideration of all important matters connected with the Church 
of Scotland. Much that is interesting to the mere partisan is designedly 
omitted. It gives enough, however, for all the purposes intended by the 
author. It is a comprehensive generalization of the main and important 
facts in the development and fortunes of one of the most remarkable eccle- 
siastical organizations connected with Church history. The style is so 
clear and vigorous, the scope so comprehensive, and the spirit so genuinely 
catholic and kind, that we are forced to commend, even when we question 
the conclusions of the author. This volume is a worthy companion to the 
Dean’s lectures on the Jewish and Eastern Churches. 





12.—The Life that Now Is. Sermons by ROBERT COLLYER, Author of “Nature 
and Life.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dill- 
ingham, Cincinnati: J. Holbrook & Co. 1872. 16mo. pp. 351. 


Mr. COLLYER is a rationalist, and his sermons are all pitched on this 
key. He writes in an easy, graceful style; in fact, his sentences are al- 
most music, and when he plays, as he often does, in some of the most 
beautiful keys of human life, his notes thrill with a charming melody over 
our souls. Still the power of the Cross is wanting in this life-music. The 
glorious inspiration which carried Paul, the conquering hero, through the 
Gentile world has been reduced to a dilletant sentimentalism in the 
preaching of Mr. Collyer. His sermons read well, but they have little or 
no power to save. 





Princip und Zukunft des Voelkerrechts. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
BOOKS. 


1.—Princitp und Zukunft des Voelkerrechts. Von ADOLF LASSON. (Principle and 
Future of the Law of Nations. By ApoLF Lasson.) Berlin. 1871. 
Pp- 195. 

Tuis German professor has given us certainly one of the most re- 
markable books that our period has produced. It has already awakened 
no common sensation, both in Germany and elsewhere, and especially 
among the peoples bordering on the new Prussian-German Empire, as the 
remarkable doctrines it sets forth on the great subject it treats, may be re- 
garded, in a certain sense, as shadowing forth the principles that are to 
guide the Empire, and are certainly well calculated to awaken the profound- 
est concern among the surrounding countries. The author is professor at 
the Polytechnic School at Berlin, a State institution, and, of course, what he 
speaks must be regarded as spoken with the authority of a prominent, 
learned representative of the popular and even governmental sentiment, 
especially as his doctrines harmonize with so much that has been, of late, 
heard and practiced in that quarter of Europe. 

Differing as we do, and must, and as our age will, with many, perhaps 
all, of the salient points set forth by the author, as intolerable and intoler- 
ant, we can not but say, at the same time, that many things in the book are 
deserving of careful thought and respectful consideration. Some of his 
refiections are unquestionably true; and this credit is at least due him, that 
he has with candor and boldness, without disguise, proclaimed his doctrines 
to the world. It is true, as is natural and habitual with these “ profes- 
sors,” that he has surrounded these doctrines in his book with the usual 
piously human, almost religiously sentimental, “phrases ;” for these men 
talk in high religious tones, feeling that they are the teachers of morality 
and religion, as well as of political righteousness, to the nations of the 
earth. This pious and human professorial tone, however, is not sufficient 
to disguise the repulsive principles taught. 

The question of the law of nations, of what are supposed to be the 
accepted principles of conduct that are to govern the enlightened Chris- 
tianized nations of the earth in their relations to each other in peace 
and war, has received new interest and new attention by the great events 
in our day, on both sides of the Atlantic. Men felt that they had reason 
to suppose that nations had advanced in this regard; that higher sen- 
timents than ruled the past had been accepted by these Christian nations 
in their mutual common relations; and that the Christian rulers, one 
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and all, felt a power of conscience in this respect, and held themselves 
bound to regard, as a higher court of arbitration, the now higher common 
maxims of humanity and righteousness that we call the law of nations of 
our day—a law that will protect the weak against the strong, control even 
the strong in their conduct toward each other, and permit nations, whether 
great or small, to live in liberty and peace, in the selection and enjoyment 
of the rulers and kind of government they prefer, in the peace of the 
world. But, it seems, we are yet far from this golden day, and that this 
is but a delusive and absurd dream. 

To give the reader some idea of the spirit of Lasson’s book, of the 
doctrines preached by him, we must give him a few specimens, adding 
simply the advice, Ad his disce omnia. Let us hear what this German’s 
view of a Sfate is: 


“The State is, toward other States (ach aussen), an uncontrolled, unbridled will of 
selfishness, Since there exists for it no moral duty, no rule of right, which it has to obey, 
it serves only its own profit; and since every State does this, the States necessarily come 
into an unceasing and, even after apparent interruptions, ever-renewed conflict. 

“For the State has first of all to protect the interests of its own people, which are, 
partially, also its own interests; at the same time, however,.it has its own special in- 
terests [according to Lasson the State is one thing, the people another thing], that com- 
mand it to get wherever it can what is advantageous to its existence. The territory in- 
habited by a people, over which the power of a State immediately extends, is, after all, no 
absolute limit for the State’s activity.” (Page 31.) 

“Justice and morality do not bind the will of the State. There is one thing alone 
that hinders the State in such aspirations, and that is the fear of a foreign power. Only in 
the face of the weak is the State bold, and allows itself whatever pleases it; in the pres- 
ence of the strong, concern and fear compel it to self-restraint, for the conflict would be 
of uncertain issue, and certain only the danger to prosperity and existence. Therefore, all 
the relations of States are placed on the point of the sword; power alone decides, the 
strong alone can exist, and the weak is, because of his very weakness, devoted to de- 
struction.” (Page 35.) 

‘Because the State is a person in a moral sense, not one of individual life, it is im- 
possible to make any demands of morality of it. It can not exercise love, show benevo- 
lence, deny itself, or make sacrifices, can not act with reference to the highest aim, but 
always only with reference to itself; to this final aim, which is itself, or to its own advan- 
tage. Of the statesman, it can only be asked that he shall recognize this will of the State, 
and execute it, sacrificing all his own will and own good. If we ask any thing else of 
him, some demand of morality, as we understand it, something not suited to the selfishness 
(selbstsucht) of the State, then we demand of him more than an immorality: we demand 
an infidelity, a betrayal of the interests intrusted to him. A bond of love between States 
is, therefore, altogether impossible, and opposed to the nature of things.” (Page 21.) 


All control outside of a State, such as a “law of nations” implies, 
which it must in any sense respect, is utterly denied: “It is altogether 
unrestrained and uncontrolled relative to all that is outside of it—of all 
existing will or law outside of it.” (Page 22.) All idea, therefore, of any 
sort of court of arbitration for the quarrels of nations, is roundly rejected. 

“Consequently, the condition of things that reigns between States, is one absolutely 


beyond all law. To obviate the evil of this condition of things, it has ever been the dream 
of the well-minded, that it should certainly be possible to establish some rule of right be- 
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tween the States. Many allow themselves to be misguided by a false analogy, in which the 
States and individual persons are compared with each other. Individuals, too, it is main- 
tained, formerly exercised the right of fed against each other, and even of taking into their 
own hands the killing of the adversary; but afterward a public power was raised above 
them, that now exercises the right, and has sufficient power, judicially, to decide disputes, 
so that now all violent self-protection is prevented and punished. Why can not this also 
exist with States . . . ?” 


Such a court is rejected by the writer, as entirely destructive of the 
sovereignty of the States. With the establishment of such a high tribunal 
“all freedom would pass from the earth, and nothing would be left for 
the human race but common rottenness and decay, the equal ruin of all.” 
We have here a doctrine advanced relative to the “small States” that 
certainly deserves attention, and should be received as a timely warning to 
such States as Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, and others lying in the 
shadow of the Prussian-German Empire. 


“There are, certainly, always occasions of war that can readily be got out of the 
way. No word is truer than that it is a crime to be weak; that is, weaker than it is 
necessary to be. For the weak State, in political relations, challenges the strong by its 
very existence, not only because it sets a temptation before the other, but also because the 
weak, through its weakness, is forced to be unjust.* For the weak, as a State, must de- 
mand to be co-ordinated to every other State—that lies in its conception—and makes thereby 
demands for a regard, for a respecting of its interests and supposed rights, that stand in 
sharp contrast to its real importance and power. But, on the other side, every State, even 
the largest, has an expansive tendency; for, however large and rich it is, it yet has wants 
that are not yet satisfied, and needs on this or that side a complementing of its resources 
of power. The strong neighbor puts bounds to this expansion that must be respected ; the 
weak neighbor, however, excites the appetite, and will certainly be swallowed up if it seri- 
ously puts itself in the way of the stronger, or if otherwise the opportunity is favorable. 
Small States ought not to exist at all, for they endanger the peace, become the apple of 
discord of the powerful, the natural occasion and theater of wars, and by their very exist- 
ence are forced, by their restless intrigues, to separate and keep at variance the greater 
powers that might injure them.” 


Finally, the author develops thus his further ideal—which we can readily 
recognize in actual fact—of a State as it ought to be, to prevent “un- 
necessary” wars—a fine “phrase,” that must be valued according to its 
real. worth: 


“To this end, first of all, it is necessary that men become better and wiser, and the 
constitutions of the States freer. But a further thing is necessary, and that is, that States 
do their utmost to develop their power. A great, powerful army, with soldiers as intelligent 
and officers as accomplished as possible, fitted out with all resources which science, wealth, 
discipline can supply, gives the assurance that the State will not be wantonly attacked. 
: An enduring peace is guaranteed only by standing armies. . . . The insti- 
tution of standing armies alone saves the world from barbarism. In the cultivated world 
they can only always be enlarged, never decreased. They will grow to the extreme limits 
of possibility, until it is no longer possible to raise the means of their support, and their 
existence no longer protects, but undermines the productive power of a nation.” 


Behind this standing army must be an entire armed people, thoroughly 
trained in arms, as is Prussia! This is one element of the future before 
*Vide the story of the wolf and the lamb at the brook ! 
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us, Christian nations and Christian people—the whole Christian world grim 
with arms, and as full of soldiers as it can possibly hold! 

These passages give an idea of the principle and future of the law of 
nations, as taught by Adolf Lasson, Professor in Berlin. Are we to ac- 
cept this as the first lessons to be given Europe and the world, of policy to 
be promulgated theoretically and practically from Berlin? Is this the 
Suture for our Christian world—this the zdea/ of the regenerators, political 
and social, of mankind? 

It is but just to say that in Germany itself many noble minds have 
raised their voices against this new politics—scientific barbarism—covered 
thinly with a glittering sheen of morality and religion. What think these 
Berlin pious professors of such passages from the Word of Divine Wisdom 
as these: “Righteousness [justice] exalteth a nation, but sin [injustice to 
man] is a reproach to any people” (Prov. xiv, 34); and, “He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree?’ (Luke i, 
52.) But enough. The world will judge such doctrines, and the actions of 
nations that accept them. 





2.—Friedrich Withelm Krummacher. Eine Selbstbiographie. (Frederic William 
Krummacher. An Autobiography.) Berlin 1869. pp. 279. 

In the short preface, signed simply Zhe Children of the Departed, it is said: 
“Our dear father, the royal court-preacher, Dr. Frederic William Krum- 
macher, who was born January 28, 1796, died December 10, 1868, quietly 
and in the peace of God. Among his papers we have found, to our no com- 
mon surprise and joy, the following autobiography, which we now publish. 
He never spoke to us of this work of his. Unfortunately it reaches only to 
the year 1848 ; but it still embraces a very great and important part of his 
life, and the gap thus left we have endeavored to fill up with contribu- 
tions, in which we have also chiefly allowed himself to speak.” 

The name of Dr. F. W. Krummacher is not only familiar to all Ger- 
many, especially Protestant Germany, but has reached all over the Protest- 
ant world, by his works, which have been translated into all the languages 
of the Christian world. His “ Elijah, the Tishbite,” “ Elisha,” “David, the 
King of Israel,” “ The Christian’s Pilgrimage to the Heavenly Home,” have 
been the consolation and joy of myriads of Christian hearts, in all lands. 
As a preacher, in the wonderful eloquence of his words—eloquence of the 
noblest kind, pure, lofty, and powerful, sweeping along with an exuberant 
fullness and resistless power—he was, perhaps, without a peer in his day 
in Germany. Men spoke of him as “the eloquent Krummacher,” and only 
when we have read his discourses do we understand what this meant. 

His father was an eminent preacher and writer, but the son rose high 
above the father; yet it is impossible not to recognize the kindred spirit 
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of father and son, and that the influence of the one in large measure 
passed over on the other. 

The education of Krummacher, at gymnasium and university, fell into 
those dark days, in the early part of our century, when, among all the 
Protestant theological faculties in the German universities, it was often 
very difficult to find ove professor even that had any thing like even an 
ordinary, decent faith in Christianity. How things were, in this respect, 
at Halle and Jena, where he studied, he has himself described. In the 
Winter semester of 1815-16, there were six hundred theological students in 
Halle. This host of young men, that were to be the religious teachers of 
Germany, were under the instruction of a faculty who, one only excepted— 
modest “old Knapp ”—“ could be called any thing else rather than pillars 
of the kingdom of God.” Prominent at the University of Halle, at that 
day, stood the great Hebraist, Gesenius. Krummacher thus describes him: 


“T can think of this little man, excitable and strongly inclined to mischievous humor— 
from whom, doubtless, something could be learned in Oriental literature, and who knew 
how to bring us, by private instruction, to the composition of long Hebrew exercises—not 
otherwise than with a sarcastic smile about his mouth, as often as he took occasion to 
touch upon any of the special Christian truths, or the accounts of Bible miracles. It was 
especially in his lectures on Church History that his unbelief not seldom degenerated into 
the extremes of the most wanton frivolity. We imagined often that we were led by his 
hand through a great insane asylum, in which we met only with objects of pitiful sympathy 
or Homeric laughter. The professor’s sallies were, in fact, often richly repaid by the latter. 
The entire Olympus of his auditorium, always densely filled to the remotest corners, shook 
with it. Woe to him who learned to know the history of the Church of God on earth 
not otherwise than from the representations given by that caricaturist in the theological 
doctor’s hat!” 

Yet Krummacher, with his usual liberality, hesitates not to do justice to 
Gesenius as a philologist. 

At Jena things were no better. The only man there who, to any degree, 
formed “an opposition to the platitude of the then prevailing ‘intellectual 
faith,’ was Schott.” And yet his Bible faith had its limits, “and he dared 
not to stand boldly by what he called altogether too extraordinary in the Scrip- 
tures.” Krummacher, by the grace of God, through many a hard struggle, 
freed himself from the last shreds of this hollow, insolent, blasphemous 
unbelief of rationalism, and became, in the pulpit and with the pen, one 
of the boldest and most powerful defenders of evangelical truth. When 
an old man, in 1864, he writes: 

“T was lately much in the Devil’s Kitchen of Baur, Strauss, Renan, and Schenkel, 
where the witch’s draught is prepared that will, in due time, produce the antichristian 
intoxication of the nations.” 

Krummacher was one of those grand, glorious natures that are the 
brightest ornaments of our race. What largeness of heart, what depth of 
feeling for all that is great and good, what purity and strength of faith and 
piety, ever tending upwards to the higher world, what elevation of thought, 
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‘ 


and yet what a real, genuine, hearty Aumanity we meet in the life and 
words of this eminent man, as given with such noble sincerity and fullness 
of heart, by himself, in these pages! His piety was not of the morbid, 
ascetic, forbidding kind ; it was healthy and joyful. At the assemblies of 
the Evangelical Alliance, where Krummacher seldom failed, the sober, 
solemn men of America and Great Britain often, at the banquets, heard 
with wonder the magnificent, hearty laugh of this eminent man of God, 
whom all admired and loved. 

This autobiography reveals to us, also, that Krummacher was a poét— 
as his father before him—of no common order. The poems interwoven 
into this book avill be read with real appreciation ; and it was this poetic 
stream in his soul that did much to create the lofty imagery and pathos in 
his discourses and books, that give them such a charm and power. It also 
opened to him the rich enjoyment of this beautiful world in which we live. 
In 1865, the gray-haired old man thus writes to his brother Emil: 


“Our garden is, this Summer, a great, green aviary. Every moment we discover a new 
nest, and the little people in it grow fledged, and joyfully and happily go hence. Five 
nightingales, until within a few days, were singing as if in emulation; wherefore, also, we 
live almost altogether out of doors.” 

Many passages in this autobiography, among these especially his let- 
ter to his parents, describing his reception by the people .of Ruhrort, on 
the Rhine, as their pastor, reveals in a wonderful manner the wealth of 
heart and the loftiness of Krummacher. Did space allow, we would like 
to transfer this letter to these pages. 

No one appreciated Krummacher more than the King of Prussia, 
Frederic William IV. He learned to know him when pastor at Barmen, 
and when himself was yet crown-prince. In 1833, the crown-prince passed 
a Sunday at Elberfeld, and Krummacher was sent for, by the people of 
this city, from Barmen, to preach before him. His sermon on that day, 
given in the autobiography, is one of his best. At the festival prepared 
by the citizens, the pastor of Barmen was called upon to speak, and such 
was the inspiration of his words, though unpremeditated, that at the con- 
clusion, the prince, transported with emotion, cried out, “ Krummacher, 
pray!” When he ascended the throne, as soon as, in deference to the yet 
reigning rationalistic spirit in the preachers and Churches of Berlin, he 
could venture to do it, he called the eloquent evangelical preacher to Berlin ; 
and their intimacy and high mutual esteem, well-deserved also by the king, 
endured to the monarch’s death. Krummacher, if we may judge from his 
letters after this event, here published, does not seem to have felt much 
sympathy with the court after the death of his royal friend, who, we can 
not but think, was worthy of what is said of him by Krummacher in this 


autobiography. 
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Frederic William’s high appreciation of his chosen preacher is eloquently 
expressed in the following letter he wrote to him, on the same day, after 
hearing a sermon from him, on Advent-day. 


PotspAM, Movember 27, 1853. 
“That was an Advent sermon such as I have never heard before. May the Lord of 
the Church bless it with a thousand-fold fruitfulnmess! . . . I have the confidence that 
this blessing will neither fail yourself, dear Krummacher, nor your ministry. . . . I 
felt, in a lively manner, how the fullness of your gifts and your knowledge, ixzspired and 
borne onward by your love to your calling and the souls intrusted to you, was poured forth 
from you. And in what beauty and excellence of form! Let not your Advent words, 
addressed to Potsdam, pass away with this Sunday. Multiply them by the press, and send 
me one hundred copies. He that began His work through you, will also perfect it. 
’ “FREDERIC WILLIAM.” 
Wherever Krummacher is known and loved and admired, this book will 
be read with interest. It will make him better known to those who had 
heard of him before only as the “eloquent court-preacher of Potsdam.” 
In these rich, living pages, rich and fragrant as a royal garden, we learn to 
know him as he was in his own heart, in his own intimate, personal life. 
Such books as these, ministers of the Gospel, particularly the younger, can 
especially read with great profit. Although the book has been published 
for some time, we felt that such a book should not be unnoticed in the 
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3.—Les Legons du 18 Mars, les Faits et les Idées. Par EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 
Paris. Michel Levy, Freres. 1871. (The Lessons of the 18th of March; 
the Facts and the Ideas. By EDMOND DE PRESSENSE.) Paris. 1871. 
Pp. 279. 

Tue history of the siege of Paris in 1870-71, in the wonderful self-con- 
trol, cheerful patience, and grand self-sacrifice, and the heroic resistance on 
the part of its inhabitants, constitutes, as conceded by the nations indiffer- 
ent even to the fate of France, and even by her enemies, one of the most 
glorious pages in her great history. But the sudden rising up, at the end 
of the siege, of the infernal monster of the Commune, its brief but awful 
reign, its swift destruction, and the last scenes of this dreadful apparition, 
constitute as certainly one of the darkest pages in the history of France, 
and of the world. This diabolical tragedy neither belongs to, nor is ex- 
plained by Paris or France alone; it belongs to Europe, indeed to our 
entire age ; and in 7¢ the solution of this monstrous, ominous development 
is to be sought for. To us all, every-where, this question proposes itself, 
as one of the gravest, most fecund, and momentous of our day. Religion, 
social philosophy, politics in its highest meaning, are all primary elements 
in this question, and no society and no land is beyond the limits of the 
interest that belongs to it. 

The proper statement and study of the phenomenon of this outbreak of 
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the Commune must have its initiative by the men of France and of Paris, 
who saw it and studied it in its existing, acting life-form, eye to eye; the 
rest of us come after. And among the eminent men who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the Commune, no one is more competent, in our judgment, to 
take this initiative than M. de Pressensé. He is a man of years, of large 
experience, and of high, many-sided culture. He is, perhaps, the foremost 
man in theological eminence among the Protestants of France, who have 
many eminent men, and is of the highest evangelical mold. He has, 
likewise, made the great social and political questions of our age objects 
of special study. He is making his mark in the present French National 
Assembly, as a member from Paris. He is, moreover, by his studies of 
English and American institutions, in full sympathy with what we regard 
as correct views of freedom; a liberal, a republican of the true stamp, 
equally removed from the extremes of personal government and the licen- 
tiousn ss of the various European and American forms of Red Republican- 
ism. His writings and public addresses in this direction are fully up to 
the very summit of the highest elevation of the American idea. Such men 
alone are capable of dealing justly with such questions as the Commune. 

M. de Pressensé’s book gives us a faithful history of the Communist 
insurrection, and a thorough, clear analysis of its character. It concludes 
with three’ admirable letters on the moral regeneration of France. 

Our limits allow but little room for extracts, indicative of the character 
of the work. Of the last days of the Commune our author says: 

“T can not add any thing to what the whole world already knows of the great and ter- 
rible week that witnessed our deliverance. No words can express the gratitude we experi- 
enced for those noble soldiers of France, representatives of an army already regenerated, 
when they planted under our eyes the flag of our country on the barricades conquered by 
their valor and the skillful direction of their officers. No military operation was more 
wisely conducted than this series of flank movements that enveloped the insurrection, 
by intrenchments after intrenchments; but what is yet more difficult to express than 
our gratitude, is our horror during these nights, when we seemed to see, across the flames 
of the immense conflagration, a circle of demons urging onward destruction in our unhappy 
city. . . . It requires the pencil of the Apocalypse to represent such scenes, which 
recall the fall of Nineveh and Babylon; reason is bewildered in their presence. ‘They 
are in history what the convulsions of nature were before a new geological epoch. We 
know now what of crime, murder, hate, and of all that is appalling, socialism carries in 
its womb. You imagine you see the giants of modern chaos piling the smoking ruins 
on each other. There was a moment when Paris was like a cursed city, under the flaming 
dome that covered it, under the menace of new crimes, of new calamities, when the shells 
continued to rend its roofs. After these dreadful nights, came days more terrible still, when, 
in our streets, strewn with corpses, traversed by thousands of prisoners, another conflagra- 
tion was lit up in the hearts of men, that of terror rendered furious, when the lowest dregs 
of the human heart were stirred up, and rose to the surface; when cowardice rushed on 
to cruelty, and, not content with implacable justice, demanded summary vengeance. 

One of the most interesting and touching facts this book relates, is the 
noble and brave public protest, in the public journals, made by M. de 
Pressensé and Guillaume Monod, also a Protestant minister, against the 
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imprisonment of the Archbishop of Paris and other members of the Cath- 
olic clergy. M. de Pressensé says in his letter, published in a prominent 
liberal journal: “All the friends of religious liberty are struck by the blow 
against the Catholic clergy of Paris. We have defended on every occasion 
the sacred right of conscience; we shall not be silent when it, with so 
many others, is trampled under foot in our unhappy city. We carry our 
protest before the great tribunal of the public conscience, which will not 
fail, finally, to be heard.” M. Monod uttered words of equal boldness 
and sympathy for those whom to defend thus publicly and bravely was an 
act of imminent peril at that hour. A few brave journals dared, at every 
peril, to publish such letters, and protest against the acts of the Commune. 

With a masterly hand, throughout, the author has laid open to the very 
core, the lies, the treacheries, the cruel tyrannies, the wild insanities, the 
often most ridiculous absurdities, and all the unutterable abominations of 
this new form of godless, demoniac, insane socialism. The book deserves 
wide circulation, and we hope will be laid before the American public in 
English dress. It should be read on this side of the Atlantic. 





4.—Sermons. Par EUGENE BERSIER, Pasteur ad Paris. Tome IV. (Sermons. 
By EUGENE BERSIER, Minister of the Gospel in Paris.) Vol. IV. Paris. 


1870. pp. 317. 

Tuis is the fourth volume of a series of sermons which M. Bersier has 
published, and all of which have had a very favorable reception from the 
public. They have had no common influence in awakening the souls of 
many who had been indifferent to Christian truth, and in leading many 
back to Christian faith, The deep evangelical truth, the earnest and 
tender concern for the salvation of souls, the candor and love, the elo- 
quence of the Gospel, that breathe throughout Bersier’s sermons, coupled 
with the more than ordinary depth of thought developed in them, may well 
lead to such conquests of souls—the only reward the true preacher of God 
seeks after. Men of high eminence among the Catholics, even, have testi- 
fied to Bersier their high appreciation of these sermons, and of the good 
they themselves have derived from them. 

Among the men who, by the purity and power of their evangelical faith 
and by their genuine eloquence, adorn the Protestant pulpit of Paris, Ber- 
sier, though yet a young man, stands among the first. He is a worthy co- 
laborer of such men as the Monods, de Pressensé, Dhombres, Grandpierre, 
and others who have stood for the defense of the Gospel in that great city. 

These sermons. are thoroughly evangelical. Several of them are a 
strong argument against the method of unbelief in treating the great ques- 
tions of Christian truth. The subjects of all these sermons are of high 
moment. They are: “Jesus Refusing to Divide the Inheritance ;” “The 
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Disciples Rejecting the Canaanitish Woman;” “The Trouble of Asaph, 
Psalm LXXIII ;” “Is Prayer Efficacious?” “ Protestant Missions ;” “ Anni- 
hilation after Death ;” “Eternal Life ;’ “The Heavenly City.” No one can 
read these sermons without being impressed with the earnest, deep search 
after truth therein revealed, and finding that the preacher has sought and 
found his heart. 

In the sermon on “Jesus Refusing to Divide the Inheritance,” the 
author sets forth the method Jesus employed to correct the evils in the 
world, not in assailing these evils in all their special manifestations, but 
in striking and working deeper, and with far more powerful effect. 


“Christ,” he says, “has been a sower ; this is the image which he constantly employs, 
and which admirably reveals the originality and newness of his work. He does not im- 
pose truth by material force, or by any constraint ; he deposits it in the heart ; it is there 
it is to germinate—slow germination, painful progress, which is, little by little, to trans- 
form the world. Thus the Gospel, instead of having given to society a constitution or 
new laws, has placed in the depths of this society—that is, in the human soul itself—a 
principle of justice, of love, which keeps it evermore awake, which disturbs its selfishness, 
which gnaws at the root of iniquities, and which accomplishes by its spiritual force the 
transformations of the future, as it has already accomplished the transformations of the past. 

“Men have been astonished that Jesus Christ and his apostles have not protested 
against ancient slavery, with its revolting immoralities, nor against the laws which then en- 
slaved woman and the child, nor against the social inequality which weighed on the poor, 
nor against the despotic governments that crushed the world. Ah, my brethren, to protest, 
to preach revolt, would have been easy; what was not easy, what was new, wonderful, 
divine, was to refuse to oppose violence by violence, evil by evil; it was to dare to be will- 
ing to overcome evil with good; it was not to count on any victory, except by justice and 
charity inspiring the hearts of men, and from these hearts passing into the laws and so- 
cieties ; it was, finally, to leave with God the future of this magnificent harvest, and to die 
in bathing with his blood the furrows where it was to germinate.” 


Grand words of lofty truth, these ; and well is it for Christian men, and 
Christian co-laborers with God especially, to meditate earnestly on the 
truth set forth! 

On the words of Asaph, “In speaking thus, I should offend against the 
generation of thy children,” we find this noble passage : 


“What, then! is religion a matter of race, and is faith transmitted by the blood we 
inherit from our fathers? No, my brethren, no! In all times, God was served by voluntary 
worshipers ; in all times, faith was a free adhesion of the heart; and never did natural 
birth make a child of God. Conversion and the choice of volition are necessary. Facts 
sufficiently prove it, alas! and, among our baptized races, modern paganism counts only 
too many followers. 

“ But if religious faith is free, if it is only valuable on this condition, this fact does not 
destroy another—that natural filiation, sanctified by prayer, can be transformed into spir- 
itual filiation ; that the prayers of fathers are a blessing to the children; and that when one 
belongs to a holy race, it is doubly criminal to repudiate its heritage. . . . 

“Children of the Christian Church who hear me, true sons of real Israel, does this 
thought say nothing to your hearts? Do you not feel, like Asaph, that the race from which 
you have sprung has left you a sacred inheritance? Let the sons of modern paganism 
heirs of an unbelieving race, proclaim their desolating doctrines. Let them say that heaven 
is a void, and that fatality is the last word of science. You are the children of prayer, 
and the children of faith, On your brows has descended, with the kiss of your Christian 
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mother, the benediction of a great past, that you must, in your turn, transmit to the future. 
If you deny the God of the New Covenant, do you know really what you are doing? . . . 
You betray your race !” 


In the very admirable sermon on “Protestant Missions,” Bersier meets 
the plea of “natural expansion” as against missionary efforts, an idea not 
uncommon here: 


“You will tell us, perhaps, that you rely on natural expansion, to the power of zrra- 
diation of the truth. Is it in this way, is it by the inevitable law of progress, that you ex- 
pect the regeneration of the world? I could understand it, if the question were only of 
the triumph of those scientific truths which are propagated because they are useful, and 
because they give to, those that can use them the dominion over nature, wealth, and power. 
It would only be necessary, in this view, to organize a propagandism in favor of steam or 
electricity. But is it thus also with moral or religious truth? Have not all its progresses 
been purchased by sacrifices? Has not the path by which it has advanced always been 
full of sorrows and blood? Have not all its defenders received the baptism of shame and 
suffering? Did not the name of martyr at first signify simply a wétzess? What! Do 
you suppose that this truth, which has against it all the prejudices and all the indolence, 
all the pride and all the selfishness, all the passions and all the cowardice, of men, will, by 
its simple luster, subject to itself the world? Well, then, keep for yourselves your con- 
venient optimism! History and Christianity equally repudiate it. History, for it shows 
us that progress is not by a law of fatality; that nations can sink forever in irremediable 
abasement; that moral truth is preserved and extended only by the force of heroism, 
vigilance, and terrible conflicts. Christianity, for it makes of the propagation of the truth 
the first of duties; for it condemns silence and inaction as a crime; for to the words of 
the first fratricide, crying at the beginning of human history, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
it opposes forever the victorious cross on which died He who, for the salvation of his 
brethren, was to the end a witness of the truth. 

“We must, then, act and suffer, my brethren; the truth will only at this price triumph. 
Because with our lips we pray God that his kingdom may come, we must, by our efforts 
and sacrifices, labor without ceasing for its coming. Labor for it immediately around us, 
certainly, but also at a distance, and even to the extremities of the earth; for, in our eyes, 
the whole world has been purchased by the blood of Jesus Christ.” 


France needs such earnest, evangelical teaching ; and it can not fail to 
bear rich fruits. 





5.—Le Protestantisme Liberal ad’? Aujourd’hui. (The Liberal Protestantism of 
To-day.) Paris. 1870. pp. 156. 

It is of the “Zéberal Protestantism” of France that this book treats. It 
is written by M. Eugene Haag, one of its own prominent representatives 
and most ardent defenders. This euphemism of “Liberal Protestantism” 
simply means the rationalist wing of French Protestantism, especially in 
the Reformed Church of France, distinctively so-called, not embracing the 
Churches of the Augsburg Confession, which are of German origin. 

German rationalism, in the latter half of last century and the beginning 
of the present, invaded also the French Protestant theology, and spread 
wider and wider, to the destruction not only of ancient Calvinistic doctrines, 
but also of the simple, old evangelical faith in Christ and the Scriptures. 
All the miraculous gradually, point by point, disappeared, as in Germany. 
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Simultaneous with the beginnings of a better day for Christian faith in 
Germany, an awakening of the true faith also began in French Protestant- 
ism, to which, under God, the earnest efforts of Robert Haldane, who vis- 
ited France and Geneva in 1815, contributed much, by bringing about a 
revival of the true faith among the young theologians there, among whom 
were d’Aubigné, Malan, Gaussen, the Monods, and many others. Our 
author says: 

“Our modern orthodox have no ancestors in the Churches under the Cross [that is, the 
old French Churches under the persecution]; they are descended in direct line from the 
violent islander, Robert Haldane.” 

The conflicty since 1815, continued and increased until the “orthodox,” 
as the rationalists call them, were able, by increase of number, courage, 
and power, to do much to rescue the Churches from the curse and domin- 
ion of this form of unbelief. And this triumph was, within late years, 
more particularly secured in Paris. 

The history of this grand struggle, which is yet going on, is the burden 
of this book. The author, of course, claims impartiality and dignity of 
language, the opposite of which he is constantly charging on his adver- 
saries. But he writes, nevertheless, as an accomplished, excited partisan, 
and we should be sorry if any one had to learn the character of the evan- 
gelical men of France, and of their movements, only from his portrait- 
ures. Fortunately the religious world knows them from a better and more 
impartial acquaintance. ‘The spirit of the writer is, throughout, that of a 
defeated, violent partisan. 

What kind of Biblical notions M. Haag and his party hold can be 
easily seen from a quotation or two. He says, page 2: 


“What matters it, after all, that Jesus remained, perhaps, a Jew in certain regards 
(Messianism, demoniac possessions, Aarousia, that is, appearing in the clouds to judge the 
world)! These slight and inevitable stains disappear before the incomparable luster, the 
perpetual youth of the Lord’s Prayer and the parables. . . . There is nothing in the 
discourses of Christ which smells of the schoolman, the rabbi, as in St. Paul; the Alex- 
andrian philosopher, as in St. John.” 

Again: 

“The banner, the palladiums of orthodoxy to-day, is the supernatural. In its eyes 
Christianity is lost if God is despoiled of the right of interfering arbitrarily in the physical 
world by coups d’ etat; that is, of the right of violating, from time to time, the eternal laws 
which are the product and the image of his creative will. Pitiable God! you will say—a 
real, veritable Deus ex machina, obliged to correct his plans, to repair his damaged work, 
who has only wrought miracles in times of ignorance, and can work no more of them to-day!” 


Such bald, barren, impudent Deism, denying all miracle, is sanctified pre- 
sumptuously as Christian theology, religion, and preached from Churches ; 
and because men, outraged at the insolent iniquity of this unbelief, seek 
bravely to purify and save the religion of Christ from such men and teach- 
ing, they are insulted as ¢/Ziberal! Such books are alone valuable as rev- 
elations of what rationalism really is. 

















